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POETRY. 


ee 


For the Philanthropist. 
ODE TO ALTON. 

On reading the account of the late disgraceful trial of 
W.S. Gilman and others, for Riot, in defending -his Ware- 
house against the assault of an infuriated mob. 

ALTON! O, a name detested, 
Steeped in guilt and infamy ! 
Alton! all thy hopes are blasted! 

Banished is thy Liberty. 











Alton! once so celebrated 
For thy acts of Charity— 

Now despis’d, and shunn’d and hated, 
For thy deeds of cruelty. 


Alton! once upon thine altars, 
Freedom offer’d up her vows-- 
Now, to speak thy name she falters, 

And to Despotism bows. 


ALTON! Atrox! bloody city! 
(Better Litchfield* be thy name,) 

O’er thy laws the fell Banditti, 
Domination fiercely claim, 


Alton! when thy name is spoken, 
Men shall hold their breath with-awe, 

For the vows which thou hast broken 
Trampling on Jehovah’s Law. 


Alton--raging, blood-polluted, 
Foaming out thy burning shame, 

Thou, henceforth, shalt undisputed, 
Bear the psalm in murd’rous frame. 


O ye few! high-souled and peerless ! 
Who have nobly stood your ground— 
Self-devoted, strong and fearless, 
*Mid destruction ye were found. 


Though the warfare stern and hard is, 
Waged against the Furies wild, 
May you still like those in Sardis 
Keep your garments undefiled, 


Faithful still, among the faithless, 
Boldly pleading for the Right, 


a 
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the part of man. A majority of men appear to rea- 
son in this way. ‘The wife was to be in subjection 
to her husband, and he is a man, and she is a Wo- 
man; therefore every woman should be in subjec- 
tion to man. It is strange, that it never occurred 
to man, to reason in this way;—every son is to be 
in subjection to his mother, and she is a woman, 
and he a man; _ therefore every man should be in 
subjection to woman; for no rule is a good one ex- 
cept it works both ways. 
Woman a Help-Meet for Man. 


Woman is not subordinate to man, as man, but 
designed by her Creator as his auxiliary in the gov- 
ernment of this world, although he may think that 
itis good for him to be alone in this matter, and 
that his sapient head and colossean shoulders are 
amply sufficient to sustain its ponderous machinery. 
In proof, we give the fifth precept of the decalogue 
which is the source of all authority. | The authority 
of parents is paramount to all. other human author- 
ity, (and is more extensive, as every child has pa- 
rents,) as is beautifully illustrated in the conduct of 
Solomon towards his mother. Notwithstanding he 
surpassed all the kings of the earth in riches and 
wisdom, and was decked with all the magnificence 
of an eastern monarch, yet on the approach of his 
mother, he arose from his throne, and did her obei- 
sance, and caused her to be seated on his right 
hand.—Ist Kings, ii. 19. How obediently he re- 
ceives, and how respectfully he speaks of the in- 
structions of his mother! Not only when he was a 
child, confined to the nursery, but when he became 
aman, at an advanced age, seated on the throne, 
she gives him directions how he is to conduct him- 
self personally; and also, how he is to administer 
the government of his kingdom. And though dead, 
the Spirit of God still speaketh by her.—Proverbs 
xxxi. from the beginning, to the end of the 9th 
verse. But we have the example of a greater than 
Solomon; no Ig6s a personage than the second per- 
son in the adorable ‘Trinity; when he assumed our 
nature and tabernaeled in this world, he was sub- 





ject to his parents, as it behooved him in our place 


to fulfil all righteousness, By the fifth precept of 
the decalogue, sovereign man is made to bow to 
woman! ‘‘monstrum horrendum! ‘God having ap- 
pointed him head, not only of the household, but of 
the woman in particular”! Women were not al- 
ways the subordinate class, under the Jewish the- 
ocracy, where God was their immediate lawgiver, 
and elector of their executive officers. ‘They were 
appointed to fill the most important stations in the 
commonwealth. The most stupendous achieve- 
ment, in a temporal point of view, ever transacted 
on earth, was the deliverance of the children of Is- 
rael from Egyptian bondage; and their passage 
through the wilderness to the promised land, in 
which two men and one woman were made the 
conspicuous instruments. The prominent charac- 
ter which Miriam holds in scripture history, as to 
her instrumentality in that transaction, is proof 
positive of itself. But God expressly testifies by 





Be your Armour bright and scathless, 
Ever ready for the fight. 


‘Then shall Truth become victorious 
Over all her Gorgon foes:— 
Then shall Freedom, pure and glorious, 


E’enin ALTON find repose. 
A. i, 3B. 


_ COMMUNICATIONS. _ 























ALL MANKIND CREATED EQUAL. 


Mr. Eprror,—The Anti-Slavery enterprize has 
furnished a ‘high school of morals,’ where not 
only the rights of the slaves are taught, but the 
moral standing of the whole human family inves- 
tigated. The part that females are designed to act 
in the great drama of this world’s performance, is 
now passing the ordeal ofexamination. Upon this, 
as upon almost every other moral question, a di- 
versity of opinion obtains. Hoping that truth may 
be elicited by discussion, therefore, sir, with your 
permission, ‘I said I will answer also my part; 
also will show mine opinion.” Although not di- 
rectly associated with the great object contemplated 
by your paper, yet it has a particular bearing on 
the Anti-Slavery enterprize; as woman’s interfer- 
ence is repudiated, on the principle that they are a 
class of community designed to be governed, and 
are out of their sphere when they take upon them- 
selves to counsel or suggest. 

Our position is, that woman was created in God’s 
moral image, with dominion over the creatures equal 
with man,—Gen. i. 27-28,—and stands erect in 
all the dignity of human nature, man’s equal;— 
equally, vitally interested in whatever affects the 
interests of mankind, in time or eternity. It is 
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equally their duty to aid in meliorating the condi- female virtues. 


tion of the whole human family; the mode of ope- 
ration varying according to circumstances; owing 
obedience, as does man, no more and no less, to all 
clothed with lawful authority, when administered 
according to God’s appointment, whether in the 
church, the state, or in the family. This we con- 
sider to be our standing, according to God’s ap- 
pointment. ‘Thus stands the whole human family 
as we believe all mankind are created equal. 


Man’s Supremacy Official, not Natural. 


Woman owes subjection to man, springing out 


ra certain relations. The wife owes subjection to 
a husband, because she is his wife; not because 
wt 1s man and she woman. Woman was made 
- mp se . this case, for the punishment of sin, 
seg rt tstin the transgression. Subordina- 
pte Pras ig | imply inferiority, nor does 
in Y that the person having authority is superior 
qualifications, If the person ruling had always 
=e suited for his authority, the ruled in- 
pris eng injured, would be greatly benefited 
<i bs all a oe it is necessary for one to pre- 
mene yi reigns seated on the same throne 
peor Wo-neaded monster—there would be 
continual conflict for the ascendenc I “$ 
lectly wise, as all God’s Ways are Wied di fans 
Supremacy should be awarded to man ers wise 
rs formed, and had physical Power to Poms op. 
meat: We do not think we have any ‘shag re 
. - = of this; all God’s Ways are equal. It is 
Pe ay ee ange In this case we have the 
a a ise, Though itis not generally cus- 
allis y for us to make the first overtures in such 
nees, still we have it in our power to demur. 


Cain's woman’s 
S, More than sh 





e could bear. Her husband 


was to rule oy : 

is easily es. == and if done in God’s way, it 
- But Sia : 

that women shonla SD ip of men think, 


% subjecti 
masse, Now thisis a great jection to them, en 


Put woman in subject; mistake; for God never 
Udjection to man, as man, in any 
’ ’ 


Case 

Rc - But the Subjection, as’ we have 

oldie: y “ Own, arose out of the relation that sub- 
erever obedience jg required on the 


punishment has been, like | hel 


the mouth of the prophet Micah, that he had sent 
before the children of Israel Moses, Aaron and Mi- 
riam.—Micah vi. 4. Deborah was very conspic- 
uous, as a prophetess and judge in Israel, perform- 
ed eminent services for the nation, and was amongst 
the worthies that ‘‘waxed valiant in fight, and 


turned to flight the armies of the aliens.”” Many 
others could be mentioned, that eminently sub- 
served the public interest; but time would fail us. 
These examples will suffice to show, that women 
were not precluded from the affairs of the world, 
and to show that ‘“‘men did not always take the 
lead.” We know that females did not hold con- 
spicuous stations as public rulers or leaders, to the 
same extent as males; nor do we think that the in- 
terests of mankind would have been subserved by 
such a course; as it would have infringed on im- 
portant duties which devolve on the female sex.— 
We wish to make no invidious comparisons, only 
to show the great error mankind has run into. We 
thank God that he has given us such a partner of 
our toils, who by the energy of his constitution is 
calculated to be instant in season and out of season, 
for the performance of many arduous duties which 
necessarily devolve on the human family. And 
we bless God for the many mercies he has confer- 
red on us, throvgh his instrumentality. And we 
hope we will have suitable gratitude and venera- 
tion for the instrument. 


The idea of man’s supremacy, as a human being, 
is amongst the many inventions that man has found 
out since his fall, and has been a fruitful source of 
calamity. Under it a great part of the rational cre- 
ation has ‘‘groaned, being burdened,’ and it has 
involved us in many wild vagaries. Instead of all 
standing on the same platform, and being governed 
by the same code of ethics, we have our male and 
Corrupt public sentiment has 
looked upon man, as even privileged to work ini- 
quity. What would exclude a female from all re- 
spectable company, would not lower the male in 
the estimation of a large portion of community.— 
As asex, we have no reason to complain that pub- 
lic opinion has frowned on our vices; having the 
same corrupt nature and evil propensities, this er- 
roneous sentiment has been one means of preserv- 
ing us from those vicious habits, which, like a be- 
som of destruction, have swept so many of the 
sterner sex from off this stage of action. And has 
this erroneous sentiment left woman unscathed?— 
By no means: it has had a deleterious bearing on 
her sex. Woman is taug”t from her infancy that 
she is a being who has no concern with any thing 
that is going on in the world, excepting her family 
affairs, and some of the first principles of religion. 
Though it is acknowledged that both sexes are 
equally interested in religion, yet if she should go 
very deep into divinity, she would be infringing on 
the clerical order, and thus be out of her sphere.— 
Now what is the legitimate tendency of all this, 
but to eclipse her intellect, and paralyze her ener- 
gies?’ Hence the frivolity and idle gossip, for 
which women are so severely satirized. 


PRISCILLA. 
Cadiz, Ohio, March 12th, 1838. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETY OF NEW CON- 
CORD. 
New Concord, Muskingum Co. Ohio, 
March 17, 1837. 
Mr. Epiror—Please insert the following in the 
Philanthropist. 
Agreeabl y to previous appointment, a meeting was 








eld near New Concord, for the purpose of forming 
aYoung People’s Anti-slavery Society. ‘Two ad- 

resses being delivered, the following declaration 
of sentiment was afterwards adopted. 

In conformity to the principles of the American 
Anti-slavery Society, and.the-dictates of humanity 
and our God; seeing that united effort can avail 
more than individual influence, and it is the duty 
of every person to give his mite, to arrest vice and 
| not compromise with it; we therefore unite in the. 





part of 
woman, the Corresponding duty is ove on 


expression of the following sentiments: 


. 


That for man as the representative of his race, 
God created the heavens and the earth; and gave 
him dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth.—*'Thou hast putall things 
under his feet.” And for man in his lost estate, 
such was the amazing price put upon him, that to 
redeem him, God spared not his only begotten son 
who descended from heaven, to die for the guilty 
rebel. Hence, for human power, to trausform him 
into a beast, or treat him as an article of merchan- 
dize, is not only. a daring attempt to baffle the 
glorious designs of the Most High in man’s cre- 
ation and redemption; -but is in the most awful 
manner, ‘trampling under foot the son of God, 
and doing despite to the spirit of grace.” The 
people of the United States profess to be a chris- 
tian nation; that is christian-like, followers of J esus, 
whose precepts are, “love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” and as you would that men should do 
to you do yeeven sounto them. But alas! Sla- 
very is cherished in our bosom. Slavery in this 
our boasted land of freedom, holds in its cruel 
grasp, more than two and a half millions of our fel- 
low mortals. ‘Torn from their native home, forced 
from the vows of connubial love, snatched from 
the enJearing embraces of paternal affection and 


have been and are sold in the market of human 
souls;—A market founded and kept up by injus- 
tice and plunder, but destined yet to fall before 
the mighty influence of truth and reason. 

Deeply impressed therefore with these solemn 
and alarming considerations, and believing that 
the time has fully come for all those who fear God, 
love their country and their kind, and value their 
own rights and priveliges, to unite together for the 
extirpation of slavery from our land we unitedly 
adopt and agree to be governed, as a society by the 
following Constitution. , . 

The Constitution is omitted, being in the usual 
form.—Eb. Put. 

Twenty three signatures were attached to the 
constitution, and the following officers were cho- 
sen. C. Cummins Vice Pres., Oliver Wylie Cor- 
responding, and Job Stuart Recording Secy., 
and Jacob Fisher Treasurer. (We could not de- 
cipher the name of the President.—Eb. Put.) 

The following resolutions were passed: 

Resolved, ‘That colored persons. are possessed 
of an intellect equal to that of the whites, and have 
naturally the same rights. 

Resolved, That the blood of the Rev. E. P. 
Lovejoy is chargeable upon all who have aided, 
and continue in any manner to aid, or countenance 
the spirit of mobocracy which rages in our land. 

Resolved, That we consider the many recent 
attempts to stifle free discussion, and the liberty of 
the press, as an alarming evidence of the decline of 
public morals, patriotism, and liberty, and that 
they are subversive of the principles of our Goy- 
ernment, 4 

Resolved, That we will withstand every. effort 
to suppress free discussion, on any question of 
public interest, and the more-the rights of free in- 
quiry are assailed, the firmor shall be the tones in 
which we will assert them. 

Resolved, That the late resolutions in Congress, 
relative to petitions on the subject of slavery, be 
considered a flagrant attack upon our rights and 
privileges, and those of every American. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the Church, in 
all her branches, to bear testimony against the sin 
of slavery. 

Resolved, That, in our opinion, those ministers 
of the gospel who countenance the sin of slavery, 
or endeavor to publish to the world that the Bible 
justifies such a horrible traffic in human beings, as 
the American slave trade, have greatly erred, and 
brought reproach upon the honor ol God, and his 
word. Yours, &c. 

O. Wyvuie, Cor. Sec. 





DICK’S CREEK AND MONROE ANTI-SLAVE- 
RY SOCIETY. 
Warren County, March 7th, 1838. 

Dear Sir:—On the Ist of January last, the Anti- 
slavery Society of Dick’s Creek and Monroe was 
organized by the election of officers, a Constitu- 
tion of the usual kind having been previously 
adopted by the members. Dr. JOSHUA STE- 
VENS, of Monroe, was chosen President, W. W. 
CaLpwELL, Record. Sec. and A. M’Farane Cor. 
Secretary. , 

The following resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously. 

1. Resolved, That slavery is a great evil, moral 
and political, and that the only just, safe, and ef- 
fectual remedy is immediate emancipation. 

2. Res. That the project of southern slavehold- 
ers to annex Texas to the United States, to secure 
an ascendancy to slaveholding in the councils of 
the nation, ought to meet with the disapprobation 
and opposition of every friend to the liberties and 
welfare of this country. 

3. Res. That the religion which sustains at- 
tempts to justify slavery, contradicts and dishonors 
both the law and the Gospel, infringes upon the 
authority of God and the rights of man, gives en- 
couragement to the exercise of the worst passions 
of human nature, and to the perpetration of the 
greatest enormities which spring from them. 

4, Res. That the late proceedings at Alton; Ill. 
terminating in the murder of the lamented Love- 
joy, discover, in a strong but true light, the spirit 
by which slaveholders, and their allies, are actua- 
ted, and show that they will not hesitate at the 
commission of any crime in support of their ‘“‘pe- 
culiar institution.” 

5. Res. That the freedom of the North cannot 
consist with the slavery of the South; and that if 
the slaveholding influence should preponderate in 
the Union, we have reason to apprehend that the 
tight of petition, and the liberty of speech and of 
the press, will be entirely prostrated. 

6. Res. That it is the imperative and indispen- 
sable duty of every man, to bear his decided testi- 
mony against the wicked system of American sla- 
very, and to use cvery scriptural and constitutional 
means to effect its entire abolition. 

Ata subsequent meeting, the society resolved to 
become auxiliary to the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, 
and directed that an account of the formation and 
proceedings of this Society be communicated to 
the Philanthropist. 

Yours, respectfully, 
A. M’Far1Lane. 


We entertain the hope that our society will in- 
crease in strength and efficiency, and be able to ex- 
ert a salutary influence upon public sentiment in 
this region. We are confident that the truth and 
the right, however overborne for a time by obsti- 
nate prejudice and sordid avarice, wili finally pre- 
vail. We anticipate the formation of a popular sen- 
timent, which slavery, with all its brazen impu- 





dence, will not be able to confront. Even now 


from the sympathy of fraternal kindness, they 


CINCINNATI, TUESDAY, APRIL 10, 1838. 


the prevalent judgment of Christendom is strongly 
condennatory of the wicked and shameful prac- 
tice of \merican slavery, Slavery has succeeded 
in surrjunding itself with an atmosphere so _pollu- 
ted ani pestilential, that liberty sickens. and dies 
withinits limits. But as we recede from the poi- 
sonedregion, we find that this atmosphere loses 
its density and noxious qualities, until at length 
freedon can live and breathe, and justice and reli- 
gion cn utter, in indignant tones, their reproba- 
tion of he unchristian and savage custom of slave- 
holding A. M’Fartane. 


SUGAR AND SILK MANUFACTURES. 


The North is no longer necessarily dependent on 
the South for sugar. Since it has been ascertained 
that sugar can be made from beets and pumpkins, no 
excuseremains for using the products of unrequit- 
edlabo, Every farmer who has not a “sugar 
camp,’’can now manufacture his own sugar from 
the bees. A fact related by Pedder, may furnish 
a hint to some. Says he:—In that neighbor- 
hood, (Arras) it is, that a small manufacturer (Jean 
Joseph Lecerf) has succeeded in preparing sugar 
ona small scale. I found his residence—a tavern, 
in the village of Onain, in the front parlor of 
which, he had, however, contrived to manufacture 
about a half a ton of sugar, by means of machinery 
the myst simple imaginable. In the fire-place of 
this réom, he had fixed his defecator, evaporator, 
and boler; his wife’s washing tubs served for re- 
ceivers and coolers, and a single sugar-pan-was 
sufficiert for a whole day’s work. His rasp, 
‘which yas the only tolerable instrument he was 
possessed of, made four hundred revolutions in a 
minute and was driven by his two sons. In this 
way heactually made good sugar; but his know- 
ledge nat extending to the purifying process, much 
of it renains on his hands unsaleable. On my in- 
quiring how long each process required, before its 
completon, he replied, ‘I cannot say; for our ope- 
rations were often completely stopped by the 
crowds which came to witness them, but we sold 
large quantities of beer and brandy, by which I 
did wel.” And in truth this seemed his strongest 
incentive to labor. ‘The work is discontinued in 
consequence of the fear of the import law, but he 
absolutely made good sugar in a room fourteen 
feet square. I saw the medal which had been 
presented to him by the ‘Royal Central Society 
for the Encouragement of Agriculture,’ of which 
he is justly proud.” 

If the slaveholders could not make money by 
their slives, they would emancipate them. We 
have seen how we may supply ourselves with beet 
sugar, let us try how we shall manage with the 
cotton. Perhaps, though, one other thing should 
be mentioned first, viz: Every free man must re- 
fuse to use sugar manufactured by slaves, for it is 
the price of blood. This will spur ingenuity to 
more rapid inventions, and will hasten the con- 
summation so devoutly wished. 

From an investigation, which I prosecuted last 
winter to some considerable extent, I ascertained 
that silk could be manufactured and raised cheaper 
than cotton or flax. At least, I satisfied myself on 
the subject. Children and aged people can per- 
form most of the labor of procuring the raw silk, 
which is the principal part. Let us make an esti- 
mate. 

In one acre there are 43,560 square feet, 

1,210 trees in one acre 6 ft. by 6 
4,840 « “1g ft. by 6 
Each tree, (Italian mulberry, 6 years old) will pro- 
duce 6 Ibs. of leaves. 
50 Ibs. of leaves (some say 36) will feed 1000 
worms. 
300 cocoons will weigh one pound. 
3000 cocoons (or 10 lbs) make one pound of silk. 
30,000 trees, 6 years old, will produce 180,000 
pounds of leaves; 
which will feed (at 45 pounds per thousand) four 
millions of worms. Allow 3000 to a pound of 
silk; this, at $3 per pound, will amount to $3,999. 
Reeled silk is, however, oftener valued at five or 
six dollars the pound than three. 

The above calculation is made on the white mul- 
berry. The introduction of the morus multicaulis 
into this country, will be an era in the silk busi- 
ness. It will reduce the labor of raisiug the raw 
silk about one half, if not two thirds. It saves 
nine-tenths of the labor in gathering the leaves. 
Those leaves which are found to produce better 
silk, grow from 25 to 35 inches in circumference. 
One pound of them contains one-third more nutri- 
tive matter than a pound of the best white mulber- 
ry leaves 

I have seen silk of the most durable texture, 
manufactured in our farmers’ families, on the com- 
mon spinning wheel, or loom. 

In Economy, Beaver county, Pa. they make 
pantaloons, jackets, &c. of the silk tow. It is 
used in place of common linsey, or jeans. Their 
sewing silk, vestings, lustrings, pocket handker- 
chiefs, and dress handkerchiefs, are of the very 
best quality. They have no ground occupied ex- 
clusively by mulberries; but plant their streets and 
side-walks, and garden-alleys, and hedges, with 
them. 

However, to make the business at once success- 
ful and profitable, every farmer ought to start a 
nursery of mulberry trees immediately; calculating, 
in the course of a few years, to have two or three 
acres set with them, besides all his lanes and 
yards, and useless corners. If he should happen 
to live in some of the barren or hilly parts of Ohio, 
why, all the better; he can then set his whole farm 
with them. From one tree of the morus multicaulis, 
you can raise many thousands in four or five years. 
Every limb may be cut into as many pieces as 
there are buds upon it, and every bud will produce 
a tree. ; 

There is a Connecticut farmer who lives near 
me, whose wife and children have for several years 
manufactured sewing silk in sufficient quantities, 
nearly, if not entirely, to clothe the whole family, 
and atleast to supply all that part of their dress which 
had tobe bought. ‘They gathered their leaves from 
the native mulberry which grows wild in the 
wood. . , 

Any one who may wish for further information 
on the subject, stiould subscribe for “THe Sixx 
Cutrorrst,” published at Hartford, Connecticut, 
by the Ex. Com. of the Hartford Silk Company, at 
$1 per year: F. Comstock, Editor. 

















COLONIZATION. 











From the Pennsylvania Freeman, 
NEWS FROM LIBERIA, 

By the politeness of the Editor of the United States Ga- 
zette; ve have had an opportunity to peruse a file of the 
Liberia Herald, from the 5th month, to the 12th month 
last, ‘ 

SLAVE CATCHERS IN LIBERIA! 

The Herald of the 5th month states that an inquest had 

been held on 14th inst. on the body of Lewis Johnson, one 











of the Louisiana emigrants of last year. The body was 
found in Stockton Creek, with marks of violence upon it,— 
He was a resident at Caldwell, and the day in which he was 
missing, went down to a native town one mile and a half 
from the settlement with his wife’s daughter with him—a 
girl of 10 years of age. The Herald says, that the most 
probable conjecture seems to be “that the man was attacked 
by a band of marauders in quest of victims for the SLAVE 
TRADE, offered resistance, was over powered, and THE 
GIRL CARRIED OFF” 
SrarvaTion 1n Tux Coxony, | 

The same paper says: 

“Captain Keeler, of the schooner Portia, informed us that 
he found it impossible to procure rice or fresh provisions for 
any price at Cape Palmas, [settlement of the Maryland 
Colonization Society.] One of our letters states, the people 
are suffering a want of provisions unknown before.” 

The price current [for May] states that there are no bacon, 
pork, lard, soap, cheese, corn-meal, flour, molasses, salt, su- 
gar, shad, in the market. 

A Temporary RE rer. 

The Herald of the 9th month following reports, as follows, 
“The late hungry times, which for a month or two were 
found so troublesome to us, are passing away. We can 
now obtain a more grateful supply of the needful, in the 
shape of rice, cassedo and potatoes.” 

i? The following is from the Herald of 12th mo. last.— 
It does not show an abundance of what are here considered 
necessaries of life, 

WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


December, 1837. 





Articles, Per. From. To. 
Bacon, Ib. none. 

Beads, “ a a 
Beef, cargo No, 3, Bbl. 14.00° 15, 00 
Blue Bafts, ps. none. — 
Bricks, 100, none, — 
Candles sperm., Ib. 50. — 
Cheese, sf none. a 
Corn Meal, Bbl. none. — 
Checks, domestic’ ps. 12, 14 
Cotton, white, bale, 12, 14 
Flour superfine, Bb. none. —_— 
Guns, U.S., box, none, sae 
Iron, bars. cwt, none, — 
Lead, pig, Ke none. —— 
Lard, Ib, none. — 
Lime, cash, none. —— 
Molasses, gallon. none, ood 
Mackerel, No 3 bbl. none, — 
Nails, 100 lbs, 9.00. — 
Oil, palm, gallon 50. nae 
Pork, bbl. none. —— 
Pots, iron, cwt. 8.00. oe 
POWDER, bbl. 20.00. — 
Padlocks, doz. 1.00. -—— 
Porter, “ none. —— 
PIPES, GUMBO, box. 4.00. — 
Romauls, ps. 3.00. 5 00 
Salt, sack. none, —_— 
Sugar loaf, Ib. none. — 
Shoes, various. none. —- 
Slippers, 100 pr. none, —= 
Soap, box. none, — 
Shad, bbl. none. — 
Satin, stripe, ps. none, — 
TOBACCO, 100 Ibs. 12,50. — 
Wash Bowls, doz. none. — 


PROSPECTS AHEAD ! 

But the Herald of the 12th month last, speaks despond- 
ingly of the “evil to come.” “It is seriously,” says the 
Herald, to be feared that there will be a greater scarcity of 
provisions the ensuirg season, than was experienced the 
last, We have it from asvurce entitled tothe highest credit 
that there is no rice in the country. ‘The late wars among 
the natives, to which we have so often adverted, have ope- 
rated in a triplicate manner, in producing this ruinous con- 
sequence; first, in the confusion and consternation which have 
generally prevailed: secondly, in the victims it furnished for 
the foreign slave trade; and thirdly, in the abandonment of 
the country by nearly all the remaining natives. It behoves 
our people to look well to their crops, and prepare for the 
inevitable scarcity of the ensuing rains.” 


HEALTH IN LIBERIA, 


We are heart sick at the details which follow, Let every 
Colonizationist inquire what is the amount of the responsi- 
bility which belongs to himself, in producing this sacrifice of 
human life. 

[From the Herald of August, 1837.] 

Emigrants by the Orient.—It grieves us to announce 
that the number of deaths among the emigrants by the 
Orient exceeds anything that has occured of late years, and 
throws our mind back to that sickening period, when cargoes 
of Emigrants were thrown ahsore without shelter, accom- 
modation, or efficient medical aid, todie by scores, Lest 
the untimely death of these people, sould be charged to the 
all conquering insalubrity of the climate, we feel it our duty 
to anticipate the charge, and relieve the climate, in this in- 
stance at least, from an undue degree of odium; To be 
brief, therefore, we state it as the prevalent opinion among all 
classes, conditions, and professions here, that the people have 
died partly from improper medical treatment, and partly from 
the want of medical attendance, Shortly after they com- 
menced taking the fever, Dr. Bacon withdrew from practice, 
but not in such a manner it was said, as left Dr, Prout at 
liberty to consider them wholly and exclusively under his 
charge. It remains, therefore, for the physicians to assign 
the true cause of their death. 


STATEMENT OF PHYSICIANS. 


In the Herald of September we find the following state- 

ment from Dr. J, W. Prout, Assistant Colonial Physican, 
in answer to certain charges brought against him, The Dr, 
says: ‘I never, while the emigrants were under Dr. Bacon’s 
charge, countermanded an order of his, but acted as his apo- 
thecary, and saw that his orders were carried into effect, until 
he gave them entirely into my care, putthem under my medical 
charge. ‘Then I considered myself at liberty to prescribe to 
the best of my judgment and knowledge, which I have ob- 
tained from better than eight year’s experience, and I have 
not the least doubt that my practice will be approbated by 
many respectable physicians in Europe, as well as Ameri- 
ca.” 
By a letter from Dr. Bacon, dated on board the brig Mary 
Jane, Montsurado Roads, Jan. 6th, 1838, we learn that the 
emigrants arrived in July, after a tedious passage of 60 days, 
with most wretched accommodations, several of them sick, 
and two having died onthe way. The first cases of fever 
occurred about a fortnight after their arrival, The Dr, him- 
self was seized with it about the first of August, and unable 
to attend the patients, who were left in the care of Dr, Prout. 
One death only, occurred previous to Dr, B’s sickness,—but 
in the fortnight following, seven died, “Of the survivors,” 
say the Doctor, “I perceived by the symptoms that a large 
portion would soon follow those who had died under the new 
practice of Dr. Prout.” “Satisfied,” he continues, “that I had 
not health, strength nor assistance to execute the duties of 
my office duly, and finding myself worn down by the vexa- 
tions and embarassments with which I was beset, I was then 
about to leave the Colony for a more safe and peaceful resi- 
dence in some other place, I therefore, left the emigrants 
to those who had assumed the responsibilities, and had resist- 
ed and impeded me in the discharge of my duties.” 


PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


We quote from the Herald of the Eighth month, the fol- 
lowing editorial article which shows the progress made hy the 
Colony in christianizing “the heathen round about.” 

“We have heard but little recently of the wars in oun vi- 
cinity. We know not whether to attribute this apparent 
cessation of hostilities to a want of means on the part of the 
belligerents, or to a disposition to come to an amicable arrange- 
ment. Perhaps wearied with the late unusual efforts, med- 
itating deepest revenge, they have retired from the conflict 
merely to gather strength to burst with renovated vigor on 
their detested foes;—which may Heaven forfend. From the 
wretched system hitherto pursued by the colonists, the actual 
productions of the colony are inadequate to its support, The 
attention of the natives the past year has been so exclusively 
occupied in pursuing and being pursued, that they have 
raised absolutely nothing for themselves, Thus, instead of 
being able to furnish the colony with the accustomed quan- 
tum of rice and cassado, they will have to share with it, either 
by fair or foul means, They will probably purchase as long 
as they have the wherewithal; which will be too short for our 
farmers’ good, and then they will help themselves by noctur- 
nal visits to the unenclosed farms; which, help it, who can. 
We yesterday. heard’an ‘individual complaining that some 
person or persons, to complainant unknown, had, without his 
consent, unceremoniously unburdened his farm of about 
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$200 worth of produce. This early beginning is ominous 
of business on a large scale.” 


EFFECTS OF COLONIZATION MISRFPRESENTATION, 


In a well written article on the condition of the Colony, 
published in the number of the Herald for Sixth month last, 
the editor states that many in the Colony seem to forget the 
circumstances which exist in the United States, and the state 
of feeling there manifested towards the colored man, and 
suppose that they are entitled to assistance from America; 
and hence complain that this assistance is not forth coming. 
The Herald states that there is an unfounded belief quite 
general, that the Colonization Society is in a manner pledged 
for the individual comfort of the colonists for life. To use 
the editor’s own words: 

“This belief may have been induced in many instances by 
the florid descriptions and flattering relations of Africa, so 
abundantly and UNWARRANTABLY given as an induce- 
ment to emigration. And there may be instances, perhaps, 
in which with the same view of encouraging emigration, the 
promise of prolonged and indefinite assistance may have 
been actually made. If it were, and any were so weak as to 
confide in it, we can only indulge the emotion of pity for 
their weakness,” 


WEALTH OF THE COLONY, 


(cP From the Herald of the 10th month, we make the 
following extract: 

“If our friends abroad inquire, are the people making for- 
tunes, we reply at once,—noe What fortunes can they 
make in a score of years, who are newly arrived in a climate 
that tries every fibre in the animal composition, without 
money, without correct knowledge of the seasons, unaccus- 
tomed to the productions of the soil, and who from the first 
moment of arrival, have to bring their regular quota of duty 
to the public service without fee or reward. If they makea 
living they do well, and all that will be demanded by any 
whose good opinion we value at one farthing.” 


[Fromthe Herald of thh 9th month.) 


“Tdle, sedentary patriotism may do very well in populous, 
and well settled communities. But here, where men are so 
scarce—where every thing remains to be done—where AB- 
SOLUTE POVERTY IS THE RULE, and moderate 
competency the rare exception, it is altogether inadmissible.” 


AGRICULTURE IN THE COLONY, 


The Herald of the 12th month states that itis with deep 
regret that the editor has learned, that one of the most res- 
pectable and industrious citizens of Caldwell, has left his far- 
ming to take charge of aschool. “Our regret,” says the 
editor, “is deepend by the fact that this gentleman has been 
setting a noble example of what, with industry and persever- 
ance, may be done in farming; and we have more than once 
appealed to his case as evidence that the difficulties of raising 
rice are not so formidable as had been imagined.” 

We leave the above with our readers. That it discloses a 
far different state of things at the colony, from what we have 
had reason to expect from the statements of the agents and 
periodicals of the American Colonization Society, must be 
manifest to all. The more we examine into the true condi- 
tion of the colony,—its dreadful climate,—its enervated, 
sickly, inhabitants,—its pinching want,—its thriftless agri- 
culture, its exposure to attacks from the natives;—the more 
deep and bitter is our abhorrence of the cruel policy which 
has decoyed, or driven its victims to that ghastly grave-ground. 
It is but one remove from the African slave trade. 
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From the Birmingham Philanthropist—Jan. 4th. 
THE TOWN’S MEETING. 


Tue meeting held in the Town Hall last Thurs- 
day night, to consider the propriety of Petitioning 
Parliament for the immediate Abolition of the Ap- 
prenticeship System, was certainly one of the no- 
blest spectacles we ever behed. The Hall was 
full: the side Galleries and a part of the area were 
reserved seats at sixpence each—all of which were 
crowded; the Orchestra was densely occupied by 
the Requisitionists and their friends; and it was 
really refreshing to us to see men of all political 
parties, and every denomination of professing 
Christians, surrounding the respected Chairman, 
(the Hien Baruirr) on this truly philanthropic oc- 
casion. Never did we attend a large meeting, not 
exclusively religious, where there was such intense 
interest excited, or such uniform attention given. 


The same paper furnishes a report of the dif- 
ferent speeches. We have only room for the fol- 
lowing.—Ed. Phil. 


The Rev. Mr. Banks, a Wesleyan minister, re- 
cently returned from the West Indies, seconded 
the resolution. He had been in the West Indies 
ten or eleven years, and had seen much of the 
horrors of slavery; and he had travelled some dis- 
tance to be present on that occasion, in pursuance 
of a pledge he had given the slaves, to take every 
opportunity of lifting up his voice against the ap- 
prenticeship system. (Cheers.) He had narrowly 
watched the progress of the Imperial act. When 
it first passed some members of the Legislature of 
Antigua, conceiving it would only prove a burden 
to the colony, proposed to give the slaves in that 
Island their entire freedom. (Cheers.) In common 
with the other religious teachers in the island, he 
received a communication from the governor, de- 
siring his opinion as to the fitness of the slaves for 
freedom; his answer was free and explicit, that he 
had no doubt whatever of their entire fitness for 
freedom, and that such a measure would greatly 
tend to benefit all classes. (Loud applause.) The 
measure was ultimately carried by the casting vote 
of a member of the legislature, who was a partic- 
ular friend of his, and with whom he had had re- 
peated conversation on the subject. He was in the 
island of Antigua on the day that entire freedom 
was proclaimed, and it was quite impossible for 
him to describe the intense joy and gratitude which 
were felt and expressed by the poor slaves on that 
occasion. ‘The fears of some persons were great- 
ly excited for the result of that day, though most 
unnecessarily so, for there was nota single out- 
rage or breach of the peace throughout the island. 
When exhorted to be peaceable, their simple re- 
ply was, there need be no fear, for surely, as they 
did not riot when slaves, they would not be so 
foolish as to do so when freemen. (Loud Cheers.) 
A slave who had by some means obtained his free- 
dom some years previous, and who had left the is- 
land, and during his absence learned the art of prin- 
ting, returned just before this time with some prop- 
erty, and commenced a newspaper, of which he 
was both proprietor and editor. He was, howev- 
er, brought to the very verge of ruin in conse- 
quence of his advocacy of entire emancipation, 
and, at the recommendation of his friends‘ was in- 
duced to apply through him (Mr. Banks) to the 
Governor, for the office of superintendent of po- 
lice. At first his Excellency could scarcely be 
brought to listen to the subject; but at length, very 
much to the surprise of the white population, he 
appointed him to the office, and hastily swore him 
in, fearing there would be a great opposition and 
outcry against the appointment, and declaring it 
wasthe most desperate act he ever committed. . 
(Laughter and cheers.) Ile proved, however, a 
most invaluable officer. They had no doubt heard 
of the disturbances at St. Kitts. His Excellen- 
cy, on hearing of the outbrake, went to the is- 
land, accompanied by the man of whom he spoke, 
and who, almost unaided, put an end fo the dis- 
turbances. (Cheers.) The fact was, he had so 
largely the confidence of the negroes, that a word — 
from him was of more effect than a volley from 
the militia. (Laughter and applause.) The plan- 
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ters, who were always dreaming of rebellion—(a 
laugh)—applied to have martial law put in force 
on the Ist of August, 1834. The governor told 
him (Mr. Banks) of the application, and asked his 
His reply was, that if he wanted the 
peace kept he must keep the red jackets from the 
backs of the whites—(a laugh) ;—but that if they 
were determined to have martial law he should 
recommend him to arm the negroes to keep the 
whites quiet. (Loud laughter an cheers.) It was 
impossible for a Sunday in England to be more or- 
derly than was the Ist of August, 1834, in Anti- 

a. He went into the’streets of St. John at 
midnight, thinking that if any excesses were com- 
mitted it would be likely to be at that time; but 
the only approach to what might be called disor- 
der was at the house of a white. (Hear! and 
cheers.) He applied at the police-ottice, and found 
not a single prisoner had been taken; in fact, the 
demeanor of the slaves on this great occasion was 
praiseworthy in the extreme. ‘The advantages to 
the planters of freedom to the slaves were very 
great. A respectable planter in Antigua, who re- 
ceived but £14 per head as compensation instead 
of £25, as he had expected, told him that, never- 
theless, he was well satisfied with the measure, as 
he could work his estate for two-thirds of what he 
formerly did. (Hear.) ‘This he (Mr. Banks) be- 
lieved was universally the case, so that the 20 
millions was clear gain. (Hear.) He was fully 
convinced that fall emancipation would have wor- 
ked equally well in the other islands; the fact was, 
that great disappointment was experienced by the 
slaves when they found they were to be appren- 
tices, and for some time they could not be made to 
believe that it was so intended by the King of En- 
gland; and when they expressed a reluctance to go 
back to work, they were flogged, and were told 
they would yet be slaves for six years longer. 
(Shame.) Martial law was proclaimed, and every 
preparation made to oppress the negro; the militia 
with laudable courage entered their lands, tore up 
their trees, and despoiled their houses; and the 
slaves, naturally enough, exclaimed, “If this be 
freedom, give us slavery.”” (Loud cries of hear, 
and shame!) He apologised for having detained 
them so long, but concluded by heartily seconding 
the resolution, which was then put and carried 
unanimously. 


-——__ 


MEXICO. 

We have received files of the Diario del Guber- 
no, (the Mexican official paper) to the 4th of Feb- 
ruary last, and have procured to be translated the 
following extract from the Report of the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs to Congress, of the date of the 
30th of January last: 

Unrrep States.—Congress is already informed 
of the claims which the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs of the United States addressed to the Gov- 
ernment, and of the answer which was immediately 
returned to him from the Department under my 
charge. According to the principles laid down in 
this answer, to which the Government has invaria- 
bly adhered, said claims have been examined, one 
by one, with due justice and impartiality. ‘Their 
number, their generalized character, their dates, 
evidently show that the Amcrican Cabinet, ut the 
moment of preparing them, was guided by feelings 
unfavorable to the union and friendship existing 
between Mexico and the United States. There is 
scarcely any event or occurrence affecting, how- 
ever remotely, the interests of American citizens, 
which has not been made use of in the way of a 
charge against Mexico. ‘The Government is made 
responsible for certain acts exercised by the Span- 
ish Government in pursuance of the system of 
policy then followed, against certain persons who 
introduced themselves into our frontiers or coasts. 
An indemnification is required from it for the sums 
which, it is affirmed, were lent to the first patriots, 
to aid the war of independence: and that for seve- 
ral other sums for having seized upon goods be- 
longing to American citizens, not fulfilling the 
regulations in regard to foreign trade. Some facts 
are taken for granted which are not certain, and 
many are exaggerated which, were they faithfully 
stated, would be found to justify the conduct of the 
local authorities. Remonstrances are also made 
against the proceedings of the courts of justice, 
and of the heads and officers of the Mexican navy; 
and some claims also are presented, which take 
for granted certain evidence, not existing in any of 
the Departments, atid others, which, unaccompa- 
nied by any proof, are limited to a simple indica- 
tion of the printed list in which they are presented. 
In fine, there are few which appear founded on 
that justice in which the prompt conclusion or set- 
tlement of pending affairs of American citizens is 
demanded. 

Congress will see, by this brief sketch, how 
easy it would have been to give a decisive answer 
to almost all these demands, and to render their in- 
justice evident; the Government did not, however, 
wish its conduct to be considered as indifferent or 
partial, and declared that they should be examined 
with all due attention, as well as the official docu- 
ments which might exist in the Department, or 
others, which it would be necessary to obtain from 
the proper authorities, and that, in qualifying the 
same, the law of nations and the religious observ- 
ance of treaties would be the guides. It has done 
so in respect to those cases which have been re- 
plied to up to the present time; and it would be 
easy satisfactorily to explain the reason why it has 
delayed doing so in respect to the others, of which 
complaint is made in the last message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


In the note of the Secretary of the United States 
for Foreign affairs, vehement remonstrances are 
made against the conduct of Mr. Gorosriza, for 
the publication of the pamphlet containing the cor- 
respondence held with that Department during his 
mission, and its disapproval, in a solemn and ex- 
plicit manner, is required, for having published 
and circulated among his colleagues that offensive 
paper, while still enjoying the immunities of his 
diplomatic character. ‘Though the Government 
has in its power all the precedents necessary to 
qualify the value of this remonstrance, yet it is de- 
sirous to examine anew ail the documents which 
afford the necessary information as to the motives 
by which Mr. Gorostiza was actuated in taking 
that step, keeping out of view, to a certain point, 
the favorable impression which the zeal and patri- 
otism with which he conducted himself in behalf 
of the Republic must necessarily inspire. A sim- 
ple examination of the circumstances in which he 
found himself placed, of the then state of the nego- 
ciation, and of the manner in which he published 
his pamphlet, at once decided the Government in 
favor of his conduct. Mr. Gorostiza, upon his 
own responsibility, declared his mission as termi- 
nated, and was in the act of withdrawing from the 
United States; and the invasion of our territory by 
General Gaines, with his troops, might be consid- 
ered as a formal rupture, notwithstanding all the 
Secretary of State could do to excuse it. It was 
the duty of the Mexican Minister to make known 
to his countrymen the conduct he had pursued; 
and nothing would be more in accordance with this 
object than the publication of his official correspon- 
dence. But if to this be added, that the pamphlet 
was not officially circulated; that the English lan- 

was not employed, as would have been done 

Mr. Gorostiza been guided by less noble mo- 
tives; that respectable precedents are not wanting 
for publications of this kind; and that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has acknowledged and 
received in his official capacity a diplomatic agent, 
who, in similar circumstances, had published a 
more vehement and offensive document, the justice 
with which the Government has acted upon the 
subject in question, will be seen in the highest de- 
gree of evidence. It has so stated it to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and is led to hope 
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that they will not insist on a reclamation, which 
has already been answered in so friendly a man- 
ner, and which, besides, is deficient in an adequate 
foundation to condemn the conduct of the Mexican 
Minister. mi” 


Republic, since the time that the ungrateful colon- 
ists of Texas* separated themselves from the na- 
tional unity, has ‘strongly fixed the attention of 
Europe and America. All the journals and public 
papers have deliberately discussed the question of 
‘Texian independence, its results, and the conduct 
observed by the American Cabinet to realize the 
same, and derive every possible advantage there- 
from. I must protest that, far from wishing to add 
new motives for augmenting the difficulties already 
existing between the two countries, my only desire 
is not to forget the charges which public opinion 
has made against the Government of the United 
States. The.chief of these are pointed out with 
great clearness and precision in the publication 
made by Mr. Gorostiza and the Department under 
my charge; and as the greater part of these facts 
still exist, the Republic cannot but reproduce them 
until, being satisfied in the manner which justice 
requires, our relations may be re-established. In 
those important documents is to be found the faith- 
ful expesition of the conduct observed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States during the first cam- 
paign in ‘Texas, and of the remonstrances made by 
the Mexican Government, as well as of the state of 
affairs at the time in which Mr. Gorostiza with- 
drew. 

The recognition subsequently made by the Uni- 
ted States, of the independence of ‘Texas, was cal- 
culated to augment our grievances, because that 
colony, not having the necessary elements to 
represent an independent nation, this step must be 
considered as a hostile measure, though ineffectual 
to support the standing which it was wished to 
give to that small number of adventurers, ‘The 
outrage perpetrated by the American sloop Natchez, 
in causing the national flag to be struck in the bay 
of Matamoras, and in carrying off with her the 
Mexican brig Urrea, and the cruising in ‘Texian 
waters of American vessels, with the object of fa- 
cilitating a communication between that Depart- 
ment and the ports of the United States, affording 
to it every kind of aid, and throwing, though indi- 
rectly, obstacles in the way of the operations of the 
Mexican squadron, led the Gevernment to think 
that it would not be possible to keep farther con- 
siderations for the maintenance of peace, if the 
American Government did not put an end to acon- 
duct so hostile and so contrary to existing treaties. 
Those circumstances, then, of which the Depart- 
ment of War and Marine has already informed 
Congress, obliged the Government to ask for a 
suitable explanation, and Mr. F. Pizarro Marti- 
NEZ was, to this effect, appointed Minister Pleni- 
potentiary in Washington, after having been fur- 
nished with all the instructions necessary for the 
fulfilment of his mission. It is very painful to be 
obliged to state to Congress that, up to the present 
moment, this Department has not received a single 
proof of the disposition of the United States to ad- 
just our differences. 

This Republic, to show that she has been ag- 
grieved, would require nothing else than the gene- 
ral conviction existing in Europe and America, that 
the United States have not conducted themselves 
as good neighbors. If all the journals and reviews 
that have been published within the last two years 
be examined, it will be seen that, notwithstanding 
the difference of opinion professed by their editors, 
all agree in qualifying as hostile the conduct main- 
tained by the American Cabinet towards Mexico. 
The official journals themselves of the United 
States prove the truth, and it is equally proved by 
the debates in their Congress, as well as in the 
British Parliament. And even if the spontaneous 
manifestation of statesmen and public writers did 
not condemn such policy, could we shut onr eyes 
against the invasion of our territory by the troops 
of General Gatnes, and to the supplies which, un- 
der the protection of the American authorities, have 
been continually sent from the United States to aid 
our enemies?’ Whatever be the official language 
of that Government, and the explanation it may 
give on complaints so grave and well founded, we 
cannot hope that any desirable harmony will be re- 
established, if, for the future, we have similar mo- 
tives to renew them. ‘The last Message of the 
President of the United States, and the report of 
the Secretary of State to Congress, already an- 
nounce to us that a rupture may be expected, it 
being remarkable that in both these documents 
neither is the conduct of the Mexican Government 
duly appreciated, nor are the unjust claims which 
have called forth general disapprobation abandoned. 
Among the many paragraphs which might be cited 
from the said documents, I will transcribe what 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs has reported, as 
to the indemnification required from the Republic, 
for acts of the Spanish Government against Ameri- 
can citizens. ‘The Secretary of State does not 
perceive upon what principles these distinctions 
are made, nor upon what just ground payment can 
be refused by Mexico for any acts committed with- 
in its territorial jurisdiction, after the virtual sepa- 
ration of Spain and Mexico, 7. e. after the occupa- 
tion of Spain by France in 1808.” 

Without a very manifest desire of provoking a 
war, it would not have been asserted that the inde- 
pendence of the Republic commenced in 1808. 
We shall soon have officially the result of the mis- 
sion of Mr. F. P. Martinez, and he will either 
re-establish our relations, or authorize the Govern- 
ment to put into effect the law of May 20, of the 
last year, and to take that attitude which justice 
and the fair character of the nation demand. ‘Till 
now, it has thought proper to exert every effort in 
favor of peace between two nations whose union 
and prosperity excite the liveliest interest in both 
hemispheres. 

Should peace be preserved, and encouragement 
be given to undertakings of general utility, our re- 
lations will make a rapid advance, and the nation 
be the asylum of enterprising foreigners, who will 
be led to identify their lot with that of the Mexican 
People, will promote industry and the arts, and 
partake of all the advantages shared by free and 
enlightened nations. Differences now existing 
will, in the end, serve to establish a more firm and 
durable basis for a friendship which will diffuse 
all the blessings of peace, and secure to the Repub- 
lic a name illustrious among foreign nations. 











ANTI-SLAVERY.— 








From the Emancipator. 
Christian Advocate and Journal. 

This paper, for the purpose of casting odium 
upon abolitionists, quotes the following from a 
late pamphlet against the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, viz: 

“The free colored people, who had become 
every where objects of public sympathy, and for 
whom the kindest feelings were becoming preva- 
lent among the better classes of the whites, in al- 
most every part of our country; are now laboring 
under disabilities and embarrassments, amounting, 
in some of the free states, to cruel proscription and 
banishment. The prevailing prejudice against 
color has been increased a neared fold where it 
was before apparent, and it has been created where 
before it was not discoverable, and recreated where 
it had been supplanted by better influences, so 
that the free ee of color, as well as the slaves, 
have been and continue to be suffering new and in- 
tolerable evils brought upon them by the measures 
of their pseudo friends.” - 

On this mass of falsehoods, unmingled with one 
solitary truth, the orcan of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church remarks, that “There is too much rea- 








son to believe that every word of this is true, ex- 
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cept, perhaps, that the ‘hundred-fold ought to be 
ten-fold.” 
VERY WorD TRUE! Let us see. | © 

1. The free colored people had ( 
the present anti-slavery ¢ orts)* becqn 
public athy in every part of\our 
Of the 13 original states, only two by their consti- 
tutions, denied the right of suffrage td free negroes, 
but so much had the sympathy for them dimin- 
ished, from the revolution to the organization of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, and especially 
under the influence of Colonization, thas every 
constitution made or modified in the jinteryal, has 
abridged the rights of these people. In the free 
states, Connecticut was the first to alter heronsti- 
tution in this manner, and New York followed. 
In Ohio they were most wickedly persecued by 
laws made years before any abolition society ex- 
isted. Not a law can be mentioned as having 
been passed in that interval for their benefit, The 
persecutions of the free negroes in Viyinia were 
prodigiously increased in consequence ¢f the affair 
at Southampton in 1831. 

2. The kindest feelings towards then were be- 
coming prevalent among the better clases of the 
whites! ‘These better classes were theich and 
honorable among the Colonizationists, yho were 
straining every nerve to banish them from the 
country, and seizing every occasion to vilify them, 
and increase the prejudice against then. ‘Take 
the following testimony to the ‘kindest feelings”’ 
which were prevailing towards them. ‘The Soo- 
dra is not farther separated from the Zyahmin in 
regard to all his privileges, civil, intellictual, and 
moral, than the negro is from the whie man, by 
the prejudices which result from the difference 
made between them by the Gop oF NéTURE.”— 
Rep. of Am. Col. Soc. App. p. 87. 

3. They are now laboring under dsabilities 
and embarrassments, amounting, in sime of the 
free states, to cruel proscription and baishment. 
Not one single law against the blacks has been 
enacted in any free state, since the abjlition ex- 
citement, with the exception of the Blak Act of 
Connecticut, procured by Colonizationaists, and 
drafted by the President of the so called American 
Union for the improvement (!) of the cobred race. 
The Pennsylvania Convention, after a protracted 
struggle, has determined to deprive than of the 
right of suffrage, but had it not been for the aboli- 
tionists, this wicked act would have been consum- 
mated as it was in Connecticut without ary serious 
opposition. 

4. The prejudice against color has increased a 
hundred fold where it was before apparert. Even 
the Journal and Advocate seems to admitthat nine- 
tenths of this assertion are false, and w?re it not 
wilfully blind, it would see that the semaining 
tenth is wickedly untrue. 

Who ever proclaimed the sinfulness of this pre- 
judice before the abolitionists?’ Search he annals 
of colonization, and you will find this prejudice, 
so far from being condemned, ascribed totus Gop 
or Nature. ‘The Connecticut Society declared 
that even ‘‘RELIGION ITSELF”’ could not subdue it. 
Who, before abolitionists, petitioned for he repeal 
of the oppressive laws against the blacks? ‘The 
New York State Colonization Society acvised the 
Legislature to “Let the provisions stand in all 
their rigor.” Now petitions are daily presented 
to the Legislatures of New York and Ohio for 
their repeal. Who, before the abolitionists, insist- 
ed that the black man claimed as a fugitive slave 
should have a trial? And by whose effoits and by 
whose arguments have three of our states been in- 
duced to accord them such a trial? Now a black 
man cannot be insulted or oppressed without find- 
ing some one to take his part, and our literary in- 
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colored students. 

5. The prejudice has been created where it was 
not discoverable. Will the Advocate and Journal 
mention the town, village, or hamlet in the United 
States, where this prejudice was not discoverabie? 

6. Jt has been recreated where it had been sup- 
planted by better influences. ‘These better influ- 
ences, are colonization influences, and instead of 
supplanting, they invariably aggravated the preju- 
dice. 

7. The free people of people of color, as well as 
the slaves, suffer new and intolerable evils brought 
upon them by their pseudo friends. 

The free people of color did indeed suffer in 
New York by the mobs excited principally by co- 
lonization editors, but it is untrue that they now suf- 
fer one new evil in the free states; on the contrary, 
their condition, and the treatment they receive, are 
visibly improving. As to the slaves, the laws 
usually cited as evidence of the unfavorable influ- 
ence of abolition, were, with few exceptions, enact- 
ed before there was an anti-slavery society in the 
land; and we have reason to believe, from the ac- 
counts given by fugitive slaves, that they are treat- 
ed rather less cruelly than before. And yet the 
Journal and Advocate believes that, with the ex- 
ception of nine-tenths of one of them, these seven 
assertions are every word TRUE! 

On the 29th of August, 1834, the following 
editorial appeared in that paper. ‘It seems hard- 
ly necessary to repeat what has been so often af- 
firmed, that the principles which govern this 
Journal are such as are recognized by the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. Hence it has been called 
and considered from the beginning the official 
orGAN of the church.” 

And verily, this Methodist organ discourseth 
most eloquent music in the ears of slaveholders; 
nor does it play for nought. A southern corres- 
pondent, some time since, bore this testimony to 
the skilful performance of the organ, and to the 
remuneration it received. ‘I have paid particular 
attention to the discreet course it has uniformly 
pursued in relation to the colored population of our 
country. This prudent course of the Advocate in 
a day of excitement and conflicting opinions like 
the present, has contributed largely in giving it a 
GENEROUS PATRONAGE.” A. B. 


GUBERNATORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Emancipator:— 

In the beginning of the winter, I addressed co- 
pies of the subjoined letter to the Governors of the 
several slave states, for the reasons that are ex- 
pressed in it. The only returns I have received 
are those which I send you. It is presumed, that 
nine of the Governors have been wiser than those 
of Virginia, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Ala- 
bama. 

American Anti-Slavery Office, 
(New York,) Dec. 1, 1837. ‘ 

Sir,—I have, this day, directed the publishing 
agent of the American Anti-Slavery Society, here- 
after, regularly to transmit, free of charge, by mail, 
to all the Governors of the slave states, the period- 
ical publications issued from this office. 

Iam, of course, not unaware how widely the 
sentiments they usually express differ from those 
entertained by our southern fellow citizens gene- 
rally, (and, it is presumed, by yourself individual- 
ly,) on the subject of slave emancipation. I think 
it nothing more than generous, however, for the 
Society to furnish you in this way, the current in- 
formation of the condition and prospects of a cause 
in which the slaveholders have so deep an interest. 
To this course I am, individually,’more strongly 
persuaded, from the knowledge I possess of the 
state of things in the South, derived from a resi- 
dence there of thore than forty years—from the 
fact, thatI have a large family connexion, (and, I 
would trust, may others,) who still remain my 
personal friends, in the South; and from the belief 
that were I aslaveholder now, as I was formerly, 
that I should earnestly desire all the facts in rela- 
tion to the present anti-slavery movement, that I 
could in any manner acquire. 

As it is believed the information proffered by the 


| the. South—and as it is tendered with all proper re- 
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means proposed is important to the public men of 
spect for your official station, and with unfeigned 
good will for you personally, it is hoped the publi- 
cations will not be thought unacceptable. 
Permit me, sir, furtherto assure you, that’ as 
we have nothing to conceal,—should any other of 
the publications issued from this office be desired 
by you, they will be cheerfully transmitted; or 
should any information not contained in them, that 
I can individually furnish, be asked for, it will be 
communicated, as soon as your wishes may be sig- 
nified to, 
Very respectfully yours, &c. 
JAMES G. BIRNEY, 
Cor. Sec. Am. A. S. Society. 


To this the following reply was made by ‘‘Da- 
vip CaMpBELL, the Governor of Virginia. Mr. C. 
seems to have some very ungovernor-like notions, 
and to be influenced more by passion or fear, than 
prudence or courage. If our society is ‘highly 
mischievous,”’ as he alleges—and if our designs be 
directed against the peculiar institutions of the 
state over which Mr. C. presides, it is surely no 
proof of wisdom in him to decline the means offer- 
ed him of knowing the extent of the mischief in- 
tended, and, of course, of more effectually guard- 
ing against it. 

Ricumonp, Dec. 4, 1837. 

Sir—I received by yesterday’s mail your letter 
of the Ist inst., in which you state that you had 
directed the publishing agent of the American An- 
ti-Slavery Society, hereafter, regularly to transmit, 
free of charge, by mail, to all the Governors of the 
slave states, the periodical publications issued from 
that office. 

Regarding your society as highly mischievous, 
I decline receiving any communications from it, 
and must request that no publications from your 
office be transmitted to me. 

Tam, &e. 


Davin CampseELu. 


The next return, in chronological order, was 
from Gov. Butler, of South Carolina. It consisted 
not of a reply in the respectful terms of which he 
had in my letter an example—but of my own let- 
ter, inverted and so folded, as to present my name 
(as it was subscribed) on the superscription. ‘This 
ingenious device of the Governer of South Caro- 
lina—with the addition of the word **New York” 
—brought me back my own letter. I was not 
treated by Governor Butler with the saine courtesy 
that he extended to Mr. Hollis Parker, of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Parker wrote to him, saying, there 
was a deep-laid abolition plot, in a part of the 
country with which he was minutely acquainted, 
for inundating the southern states with incendiary 
publications, and producing insurrection among 
the slaves of the South, which he could expose 
with the aid of money, but which could not be 
brought to light without. The Governor, with 
more of honest zeal to save the republic from detri- 
ent than of good sense, forthwith sent Mr. Par- 
ker his check for $50, with a friendly letter im- 
ploring his vigilance and active exertions in 
bringing the plot to light, and warding off the ca- 
lamity. The Governor’s correspondent turned 
out to be- Mr. Parker, who had attempted, about 
the same time, to extort asum of mone} from 
Gov. Everett, under pretence of exposing a plot 
against him—for which same attempt he is now 
an inmate of the Massachusetts state prison. I 
would have furnished Gov. B. with information 
more to be relied on, and at a cheaper rate than 
any that he could obtain from his correspondent, 
Mr. Hollis Parker. 

The third is from Gov. Cannon, of ‘Tennessee. 


[ We omit this letter. Can it indeed be written 
by Gov. Cannon, or is it not a forgery—the pro- 


duction, may be, of some ignoramus. |—Epb. Put. 


The only remaining one is from Gov. Bagby, 
of Alabama, with whom I am personally acquaint- 
ed. Whilst the reason he gives for declining to 
receive our publications is, as I think, altogether 
unreasonuble—he deservoe commendation. in these 
times, for the polite terms in which his note is 
clothed. 


Tuscatoosa, Jan. 6th, 1838. 

Stir,—I received, by due course of mail, your 
favor of the Ist of December, informing me that 
you had directed the publishing agent of the Ame- 
rican Anti-Slavery Society to forward to the Gov- 
ernors of the slaveholding States, the periodicals 
issued from that office. Taking it for granted, 
that the only object which the Society or yourself 
could have in view in adopting this course, is the 
dissemination of the opinions and principles of the 
Society—having made up my own opinion, unal- 
terably, in relation to the whole question of slave- 
ry, as it exists in a portion of the United States; 
and feeling confident that, in the correctness of this 
opinion, I am sustained by the entire free white 
population of Alabama, as well as the great body 
of the people of this Union, I must, with the 
greatest respect for yourself, personally—but not 
for the opinions or principles advocated by the 
Society,—positively decline receiving said publi- 
cations, or any others of a similar character, either 
personally or officially. Indeed, it is presuming 
a little too much, to expect that the chief magis- 
trate of a free people, elected by themselves, would 
hold correspondence or give cyrrency to ihe pub- 
lications of an organized society, openly engaged 
in a scheme fraught with more mischievous conse- 
quences to their interest and repose, than any that 
the wit or folly of mankind has heretofore devised. 

I am, very respectfully, 


Your ob’t serv’t, 
A. P. Bacsy. 
James G. Birney, :t 
New York. 


I have to ask that you will send to each of the 
Governors above mentioned, a copy of the paper 
containing their letters; and that they may be ap- 
prised of this additional fact, that whilst they are 
refusing our papers voluntarily tendered, we are 
receiving orders, accompanied by the money, from 
southern members of Congress, for nearly all our 
publications—and that we are carrying on a corres- 
pondence with them courteously conducted on 
both sides, as to the nature, objects, &c. of the 
Anti-slavery movement. 
Yours, &c. 

James G. Birney. 


SPEECH OF JUDGE NICHOLAS, 
of the House of Representatives of Kentucky. 


Mr. Nicuoras, of Louisville, formerly a Judge of the 
Court of Appeals, spoke in the House of Representatives 
in opposition to the (Convention) ‘bill. His speech is a 
model of legislative dignity and eloquence: 

“He said it was the first political appointment he had ever 
received, and he hoped it would be the last. He was born 
and reared in the school called democratic, and his matured 
judgment had caused no distrust of the political principles 
of his youth, He stood aloof from the present contending 
parties, and should so remain. Had I been asked, said he, 
before I came here, whether I was in favor of a convention, 
I should have promptly answered, yes. Had I been further 
asked, if I was in favor of an immediate call of a conven- 
tion, with equal promptness I should have answered, no.— 
Nothing but necessity would induce a prudent mariner to 
bring his ship about when the waves are running high, and 
the whole horizon betokens a coming storm,” 

After giving his views on the other arguments alleged for 
a convention at the present time, he referred to the subject 
of slavery, where we give his own words: 

After twenty years study of the constitution, the only very 
radical defect I have been able to detect in it, is that which 


long as the system is kept up among us. I was born to the 
manner, and have no scruples of conscience about it. (!)— 
Long usage has reconciled me to it, and whatever moral in- 
iquity, if any may, belong to it, I visit. upon the heads of 
our British ancestors, who forced slaves upon the colonists 
in despite of their repeated remonstrances. (2) The views 
I entertain on this subject, are not formed for the sake of the 


selves, who can anticipate the results of a strife so engen- 


out of the question of admitting Texas into the Union,— 


this bill will create about our own State convention, It cannot 
fail, as in the Missouri case, to create a very general excite- 


fastens upon us, in ity, the institutions of slavery. I | ment throughout the union on the ve of slavery, All 
am a slave holder in the small way, and expect to be, so | the human passions that can be aro’ upon such a subject, 


will be made to bear upon it. The institution of slavery 
will be traced to its foundation; some of the ablest and most 
eloquent men of the nation will devote all the powers of their 
minds to developing its supposed evils, and challenge the right 
of man to hold his fellow-man in bondage. This will call forth 
from the other side equal crimination and denunciation.— 
Speaking under the influence of their own angry passions, 















slaves, but for the sake of ‘the State and our own white 

ulation. (8) ‘The deliberate convictions of the most "oP, 
tured consideration I can. give the subject, are, that the insti- 
tution of slavery is a great drawback upon the permanent 
wealth and erity of the State, and a most serious in- 
jury to the 


they should be severed, 


tion, ( I see no possible alleviation for their condition, 
unless Congress shall afford the means for some practicable 
system of colonization upon our own continent.(7) In aid 
of such a system, I would lend my personal exertions and 
my money, as freely as most men. In its absence, I am 
bound to look to what I deem the paramount interest of our 
white population, (8) 

It has been long a settled conviction in my mind, that our 
fathers committed a great error in engrafting slavery on our 
institutions, (9) The examples of the States of Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois, incontestibly prove that the adoption of 
slavery has kept out population instead of bringing it in; 
that, if Kentucky had never allowed slavery, her population 
would have been at least treble what it now is, with a cor- 
responding increase in the value of her soil, and that she 
would now have ranked as the third State, in point of pop- 
ulation, in the Union. To prove this, we need only look to 
the fact, that Ohio, though some fifteen years younger, has, 
already the double of our population. That while Indiana 
and Illinois are doubling their population every ten years, 
we are nearly at a stand still, with the prospect of showing 
but little increase of population, at the next census, over 
what it was at the last. Instead of the state wearing the 
appearance generally, of a young and thiifty growth, it is 
fast assuming the aspect of premature decay. Instead of 
our white popuiation improving in industry and morals, we 
are, probably, deteriorating in both. We cannot disguise 
from ourselves the truth, that the institution of slavery is 
enervating in its effects upon the white population, that it 
leads to sloth, indolence, dissipation and vice. Am I not 
warranted then, in saying our fathers committed a great 
error in fastening it upon us! (10) 


The evil, as it is a grievous one, so itis deep seated. Any 
effort at its eradication must be maturely considered and cau- 
tiously attempted. We must bide our time.(11), We must 
first convince a large portion, if not a majority of the slave 
holders themselves, of the soundness and importance of these 
truths, We must get some of our more prominent states- 
men to take the lead in the matter. Theslave holders must 
know and feel, from the character of the men who do take 
the lead, that there will be no possible danger of the violent 
and sudden disruption of the relation of master and slave. 
(12) This state of things was fast approaching among us, 
when the abolitionists of the north commenced their ill-judged 
and incendiary machinations. The cause of gradual eman- 
cipation has, since then, perceptibly receded among us, It 
will require the lapse of some years to place us where we 
were. Men have ceased to commune together upon the 
subject. Ithas become, as it were an interdicted topic.— 
We must wait till the abolitionists give us leave, in our own 
way, and in our own good time, to bring this matter about. 
13 
The present is the least favorable juggture, that could pos- 
sibly have been selected for stirring it, @From the effects of 
the exasperation produced on the minds of the slaveholders, 
by the conduct of the abolitionists, they have there ears clo- 
sed to any thing like reasoning upon tlfe subject.— 
They must havea cooling time. Ifthe matter is now pre- 
maturely thrust upon them, they will resist all its approaches 
with the zeal and bitterness of individual feeling, struggling 
aguinst a supposed effort to wrest from them, property law- 
fully obtained. ‘Their own violence and excitement will be- 
get equal violence and excitment upon the opposite side.— 
The result will be such as is always produced by such strug- 
gles, and such as neither would be apt to approve in cooler 
and soberer moments. One of two results is almost certain, 
either the present system will be fastened upon us in perpet- 
uity, or there will be a sudden disruption of the relation of 
master and slave, regardless of all questions of property, and 
of the creating among us a lazaroni population. Either 
rasult is greately to be deprecated. Either would be des- 
tructive of the permanent interest and welfare of the State, 
(14 
> would have us believe that there is no danger 
of the agitation of this question; that the public sentiment 
in Kentucky is settled and quiet upon it. Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves with any such delusion. Public sentiment 
is not settled. It is impossible to prevent the agitation of 
the question, It is not reasonable to presume that a question 
of such vast importance, one, upon the proper adjustment of 
which, in the opinion of all men, so much of the future wel- 
fare of the State depends, should remain unagitated at such 
acrisis. Itis a mere wilful self-delusion to suppose that a 
question of such transcendant importance, that any and all 
the others which the advocates of the bill proposed to agitate, 
sink into utter insignificance, when brought into comparison, 
should not be agitated, and, in tact, that It should not princi- 
pally occupy every man’s mind who has a vote to give.— 
The probabilities are, that it will be the sole engrossing ques- 
tion which will swallow up every other; that it will influence, 
more or less, nine-tenths of all the votes that are given for 
ar against a Convention; and that when the members of the 
Convention come to be elected, it will be the turning point 
of every vote that is given.(15) Indeed, there is scarcely room 
for conjecture upon this subject. What is the fact with re- 
gard to the last Convention ! We are told by all those who 
were old enough to have witnessed the scene, that, though 
supposed minor faults in the first constitution were the occa- 
sion of that Convention being ordered, yet, when the election 
of its members came on the slave question was the sole and 
only one that agitated the public mind, and upon which the 
election of every member of the Convention turned. Kentuck- 
ians were then a detached people, with few neighbors, except 
such, as like themselves, were slaveholders, whilst common 
dangers, manners, interests and sympathies had made them 
like a band of brothers, Yet, such were the powerful effects, 
the agitating, exciting, character of the question, that none 
of the scenes of political violence which have been enacted 
in our day, are at all to be compared with it. So angry and 
inveterate were the feelings excited, that, for a time, the or- 
dinary civilities of life ceased to be practiced between neigh- 
bor and neighbor, father and son, brother and brother,— 
Every thing authorizes the presumption, that if the Con- 
vention is now called, all these scenes will be re-enacted with 
tenfold violence.(16) 
Our population is now made up of emigrants from nearly 
all the States in the Union; the slaveholders do not stand in 
the ratio of more than one in six or seven. Kentucky is 
now the frontier State of all the great South-western slave- 
holding interest. Her entire Northern border binds up three 
powerful and growing non-slaveholding States, whose in- 


‘its, manners and morals of our white popu- 
lation; (4) neither our climate nor our staple productions 
necessarily require black labor. T’he two races never can or 
will amalgamate. The interest of the whites requires that 
In producing this severance, if it 
becomes necessary that the one or the other must quit the 
State, I have neither hesitation nor scruple in deciding that 
the blacks must go.(5) It would be no amelioration of the 
condition of the blacks to emancipate them and leave them 
among us in their present numbers, Great trouble and in- 
convenience to us, and ultimate extermination for them, are 
the inevitable results to be anticipated from such an opera- 
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they will inflame those of the whole nation, 
hope to escape the infection.( ~ 

Are our own clergy to hold aloof and not aid in getti 
up this exci 1 i “ 

P excitement among us! It isto be presumed the 
will have the discretion and good sense to do so, at least un, 
til the people have finally determined whether we shall hove 
& convention or not. But after that has been determined 
after the subject is laid open for full discussion and every 
man’s mind is occupied with its consideration what th 7. 
to restrain or withh 1 , sh 

ain or withhold them? When they come to hand 
tho subject, it will be as a matter of conscience, If the le " 

of conscience will not allow slavery for a lifeti a 
will they allow j re nett 

y allow itfora day. If they preach at all, it must b 
the doctrine of immediate emancipation, Accordin ; <m 
known rules of one numerous and powerful sect, no mini . " 
is allowed to own a slave. In this sect alone can be fou id 
an organized corps of intelligent, zealous, and indefatigah 
preachers, competent to cope before a popular audience wi h 
ou ablest statesmen, who are bound by the tenets of theis 
faith, whenever it shall be permissible for them to do “ee 
propagate the principles of emancipation, wherever intelli 
gence, zeal and industry can carry them, They alone would 
" — to the creation of the most inten. excitement, 
What may be the consequence of such an excitement y 
3 year Ae por 
such a subject, it is fearful to anticipate, Your large slave 
holders will not wait for the election of the members of the 
convention, They will flee the land and attempt to carr 
their slaves with them. The first successful effort of the 
sort in each neighborhood will ba the alarm to the remaining 
slaves and they will take to the bush. In bands of fifties 
and hundreds they will make for the opposite shore of the 
Ohio, and attempt to force a passage. If foiled in this they 
will return upon the interior and become prowling night 
walkers and depredators, Where then will be the fruits of 
laborious industry, where the happiness of our once peaceful 
and quite homes? Asin days of yore numerous families will 
abandon their property to the marauder and - seek personal 
security and protection by congregation together. The land 
will be filled with tales of outrages and one universal feeline 
of alarm will be spread among us. I suggest not these, es 
things that will be, but only as things that may happen, — 
Where, I ask, is the mighty motive that should induce us to 
risk their occurrence, if there is any probability even of their 
happening ?(21) 

But to all this the gentleman from Hardin may respond, as 
he has already responded in triumphant tone to the gentleman 
from Franklin, “are we the slaves of our slaves—cannot we 
revise our constitution for fear of them 1?” Ay, truly, even 
as the gentleman has strongly put it, we are the slaves of our 
slaves. Wecan do nothing towards the re-adjustment of 
our fundamental law, without a most especial eye to them. 
And this with me is one strong reason for wishing our insti- 
tutions purged of such a grievance. ‘Till we are rid of them, 
they must have an important bearing upon every new pol- 
ittcal position Kentucky may attempt to assume, [22 





NOTES, BY THE EDITOR OF THE EMANCIPATOR, 

In regard to the general effect of this speech, it is perti- 
nent to remark on the fact, that the bill was carried by a 
strong majority in the face of such opposition. All these 
fears, conjured up by an intensely excited mind, and set in 
order, and poured forth with the eloquence of a prophet, 
and the authority of age and station, could not shake the 
fixed determination of the representatives of the people, — 
They would have a convention, 

(1) Whoever will read this speech through, and observe 
its solemn earnestness and deep sensibility, will be able to 
judge, perhaps even better than the orator himself whether 
he has “no scruples of conscience about slavery.” At least, 
his conscience must be quite different from the tone of senti- 
ment indicated in his speech, if it gives him NO uneasiness 
to think he is holding his fellow men in coerced and uncom- 
pensated subjection, for no fault, and is contributing the po- 
tent influence of his example fo fasten on his own beloved 
Kentucky a system fraught with so many evils as he has 
described. 

(2) The plainest principles of that science, of which 
Judge Nicholas has been so long a devotee and an ornament, 
would teach him, had he dared trust himself to follow the 
deductions of his own intellect on this subject,—that where 
posterity receive an inheritance, they must take it, ewm onere, 
with whatsoever burdens have been fixed upon it by their 
ancestor; that the participator in the fruits of crime is guilty 
with the actor; that the act of slaveholding is committed by 
one man upon another man, and the guilt of that act at- 
taches to all that do the deed; that where children follow the 
example of their parents in doing wrong, they shall never 
be allowed to plead that example as an apology; and that no 
lapse of time that a wrong has been continued, can ever 
change it into a right, provided the proof of the wrong re- 
main complete. Whatever may have been the wrong of 
the mother country in coercing the colonies to receive slaves, 
she never coerced the individual colonists to buy or hold 
them, Still less did she hinder these free and sovereign 
states from doing right on their own account, as soon as they 
had set up for themselves, Kentucky is therefore regponsi- 
ble to herself for the existence of slavery in Kentuacky,a\ 
Judge Nicholas and other slaveholders responsible for the 
deed, whatever its character, of holding their fe!low beings 
in bondage. ‘To charge the guilt of our ill deeds upon oth- 
ers, though of old usage, begun by our first progenitor, is 
at least-but a poor salvo for the conscience, and can never 
balance the accounts in the record above, 

(3) By the census of Kentucky in 1830, the slaves con- 
stituted one-fourth of the whole population of Kentucky.— 
Where, among civilized nations, except in America, could 
we find an enlightened, liberal, humane, and conscientoius 
legislator (and such an one Mr. Nicholas would appear to 
be, from the speech before us) who would thus deliberately, 
coolly, and avowedly, in revising the system of law affecting 
the whole population, determine to disregard entirely the 
interests of one-fourth of the whole people? This overlook- 
ing of so large a part of the interests concerned, is in fact 
the primal error in the American reasonings on the subject. 
It is taking too narrow a view to mect the exigencies of the 
case, Let Judge Nicholas, and men like him, once begin 
to regard impartially the interests of the whole people, and 
they will see, as by intuition, that the true interest of all is 
to do right by all, and that the welfare of the whole is the 
best pledge for the welfare of the parts. 


(4) One cannot but wonder that a man who thus clearly 
discerns and deeply feels the evils of slavery, should be so 
blind to its criminality and so reluctant to have its nature 
examined, or its evils removed. The truth is, long and oft- 
repeated tradition of the incurableness of these evils, has 
produced in even great minds a habit of hopelessness or 
the subject, akin to that which we so often find in regard \0 
the attainment of Christian salvation. The slavevolder and 
the statesman /ee/ that deliverance is not for us. And we 
have no doubt, that the great point now to be gained, is 
to get into such minds the first idea of possibility in the 
case, 

(5) If there is such a law of nature or of society as is 
here laid down, why not leave nature to her own laws, with- 
out attempting to perpetrate acknowledged injustice and op- 
pression to carry them into effect? If there is a necessity 
of coercion to sever them, it shows that there is no law of 








terest if not policy it-will be, to detach Kentucky from the 
slaveholding interest. In the days of our fathers it was a 
domestic question merely, the people other States had appa- 
rently neither interest nor motive for interfering with it.— 
Nowits domestic operation is not of more importance, than 
its other and more general bearing in relation to the balance 
df the Union, The question of slavery 1s every day becom- 
ing more and more an important political question, affecting 
more or less the whole Union. Kentucky's position in re- 
gard to it, is of vastly too\much importance tofher neighbors for 
us to hope, they will take no part in the controversy, provided : 
we become much excited and divided among ourselves.— 
What in the estimation of the Southern States, can be of 
greater national importance, than the retaining Kentucky in 
the slaveholding interest, whilst nothing can be of greater 
interest to our Northern neighbors, than withdrawing her 
fromit. The Alleghany has ceased to be viewed, as the 
probable dividing line, in any future severance of the Union. 
All the signs of the times indicate the slaveholding border as 
the more prabable line of separation; In this view of the 
subject our great statesman has misplaced the key-stone of 
the federal arch, Kentucky and Tennessee together consti- 
tute the key-stone. A hasty glance at the map will show 
that nature has bound these two states together in the bonds 
of an indissoluble union. Their destinies are one and must 
forever remain so, The States South and West of them, 
can form no alliance without them. Whatever may be the 
fact with regard to Virginia, North Carolina and Ohio, the 
States of Indiana and Illinois are clearly in the same _predi- 
cament, Sever Kentucky, then, from the slaveholding alli- 
ance, and that danger to the Union is gone forever; slave- 
holding and non-slaveholding can never become the point of 
severance, All this is as well if not better understood by 
our neighbors, than by ourselves, How idle then the hope 
that we shall be permitted without their interference to adjust 
this great question at this time, among ourselves with an 
exclusive eye to our own policy.(17) 

If we are to have this foreign interference, if our excita- 
ble population is to be inflamed by foreign speeches, ser- 
mons, pamphlets, pictures, caricatures, and money, in addi- 
tion to the inflammable material already existing among our- 


dered with calm indifference and unconcern 1[18} 
The great political gladiators of the nation are already 
preparing themselves for the great contest that is to grow 


That contest will be carried on’simultaneously with the one 
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nature; and if there is no law of nature, there is no necessi- 
ty. Leave all free to choose and act for themselves, and 
nature will make her own level. By that, we, as abolition- 
ists, are content to abide, Against that, neither whites nor 
blacks have any just reason to complain. That after slave- 
ty is abolished through the Union, there will be a gradual 
“severance” between the blacks and whites, is the opinion of 
many—the blacks drawing towards the equator, and the 
whites towards the pole. That there will ever be a total sep- 
aration is impossible, because the whites have brought about 
such a state of things, such a shading in of colors, that no 
line can be drawn dividing the nation into two portions by + 
the difference of complexion. That it should ever be at- 
tempted by coercion of either party, may humanity forbid. 
That it cannot be accomplished without coercion, our states- 
man clearly sees, and fully admits. 

(6) Were Kentucky in a world by herself, or were her 
165,000 slaves all the people of African descent to be found 
on the continent, it might do to talk to them of “ultimate 
extermination” as the price of their liberty. But when we 
consider Kentucky as a part of the American Union, and 
her slaves as a small portion of three or four millions of peo- 
ple of the same race, situated in the same region, and bound 
together by a common suffering of wrongs unparalleled in 
the history of nations, methinks the whites should be cav- 
tious about making thoughts of “extermination” too familiar. 


(7) Allthis is as if one should say, “I do not see*how I 
can get out of this tangled forest, unless Jubiter will give me 
wings to fly.” It is not now among the supposable cas¢s 
that Congress ever can, will, or ought to make such an 4p 
propriation. Look what it has already cost to remove a few 
tribes of Indians, less than a tithe of the number of slave 
The way to get out, is to fix your eye on the pole-s\i!, 
RIGHT, and go straight forward. We hope our friends 
who still hug the colonization dream, will mark this explicit 
abandonment of their project by one of Kentucky’s leading, 
minds, ee 

(8) If Judge Nicholas will only once open his mind to - 
mit the possibility of abolitionists being right, we are . 
fied we can show him, by abundant, and irrefragable, an : 
resistible evidence, that the “paramount interest of ti : 
whitepopulation” in Kentucky would undoubtedly be bes 
secured by an immediate ernancipation of the slaves. 7 

(9) Why, then, should there children so resolutely persis 
in continuing that “great error ?” ‘ i 

(10) Yet, according to the modern doctrine, slavery eing 
a divine appointment, must not be evil spoken of—and bying 
a state institution, the nation is bound to sustain and streng*) 
onal J “Waiting God’s time” is not the error of theolo- 
gians only. Common sense teaches that the time when - 
evil is to be removed or an error corrected is at the very tm 
when attention is called upand feeling excited on the sv 


(i2,) Why is it so necessary to convince the slavehold- 


ers, who are but a bare seventh part of the freemen of the 
state? Here is an instance of the habi 
which the American people are accustomed to 


tual deference witb 
bow to the 
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This waiting for great men, too, is 
Great men have great plans of 
izement, “ys yd will not 
iginating a reform for people: 
often put at ths in eecky, can take this matter up, and 
pera 0 = good of the state, Why should a small ar- 
settle it for the suffered for their personal gfitification 
mee burden upon the state, under which it is confess- 
ealy and surely sinking? —* 
“Till the abolitionists give us leave! raly, 
(15. olitionists must be marvellously gifted, that the 
statesmen of Kentucky should thus suppliantly ask our 
ajeave”’ to abolish slavery in their own time and way ? Who 
ow says we can do nothing at the North to affect the 
Sosth, when, without a paper or an organized society, and 
with hardly astated reader of our publications in the — 
state, we have gained such a hold upon the mind in a 
tucky, that they no longer dara to talk of a 
laborers to the grave yards of Liberia. You ae — d 
entlemen, to take off the yoke from our oppresse es . “aR 
a as soon as you please. It is not the apne ha 
stand in your way. Itis the consciousness of B all-seeing 
Eye upon you, which constrains you to feel that the imprac- 


ticability of banishment is not an apology for’ continuing 


ar ivhy It isin vainto expect “a cooling time” will ever 


ive fi yeholders. For seven years that the duty of 
a aan has been pressed upon them, they 
we been looking for a relaxation of the pressure. And 
what do they now see? We cannot pretend to —_ es 
the present question of a convention will be disposed o os 
Should it issue in a re-enactment of slavery, —— it _ 
only hasten the downfall of the system. And the — : 
which we are quite familiar forbid us to feel the “m rea 
atthe prospect, that when the people of Kentuc é once 
summon courage to look the monster In the face who hes so 
long traveled rough-shod over their rights and interests, there 
will be a SUDDEN DISRUPTION of the relation of mas- 
’ and a “creation” of 165,000 not lazzaroni but 
How high would be the honor of 
she give the lead in this noble 


majesty of slaveholding. 
wed prevailing error. 
personal an poli 


ter and slave,’ 
free citizens in a day. 
Kentucky, should 
work ! : _ = 
[15.] Slavery is the greatest evil, and its abolition the 
greatest question that is before the citizens of Kentucky.— 
Why should it not awaken the greatest interest. The people 
of the North have been told, through the ill judged efforts of 
the abolitionists, Kentucky was turned back and sealed. And 
the press of Kentucky has been quite silent. But now 
Judge N. assures us that “public sentiment is not settled, 
there. ; 

[16.] The spirit of slavery is always a sptrit of violence; 

and though we always deprecate violence, yet if the slave- 
holders choose to be violent, it will only so much the more 
rapidly open theeyes of the people to the true character of 
the “institution” which claims their continued hom- 
age. 
1%] We ask our readers to pause here, and with us pay 
thanks to the Ruler of events, who has’ thus broken in upon 
the plans of disorganizers. “THAT DANGER TO THE 
UNION IS GONE FOREVER.” In despite of all the 
machinations of interested politiciaus, Kentucky has virtu- 
ally withdrawn from the confederacy of oppressors, The 
struggle may yet be severe, Slavery will “die game,” but 
it must die, Kentucky is now the battle-ground, 

[18.] Certainly, no patriot can look at this with “uncon- 
cern?” but our firm belief is, that there is in the body- 
politic of Kentucky, moral health enough to go safely 
through, 

[19.] O,happy day, when the intellectual strength of the 
nation shall be fairly grappled in with this mighty question ! 
The “infection” of liberty! She too will “challenge the 
right of man to hold his fellow man in bondage ;” and when 
she has heard the parties we trust she will write her verdict in 
the skies, to be read by the universe. 

[20.] This allusion to the duty of the clergy, coming from 
a profound and practiced jurist, ajudge who is accustomed 
to form opinions on settled principles, without regard to the 
parties they may condemn or favor,—are worthy of the 
gravest consideration of our divines. The bending of prin- 
ciple to expediency, which has become the opprobrium of our 
modern clergy, here receives a rebuke as dignified and im- 
pressive in form, as it is justin fact, We trust the minis- 
ters of the Methodist Episcopal church will not appropriate 
this deserved tribute to their power, without also receiving 
this professional interpretation of their book of discipline. The 
Presbyterian synod of Kentucky is already pledged to the 
doctrine that “the laws of conscience WILL NOT allow 
slavery for a life time,” because itis A SIN. Let them take 
one step more, the step which “the perfection of reason” 
pronounces inevitable, and let them do their duty, and the 
scale turns! 

[21] What a picture of the reckless selfishness of the 
slavehulders of Kentucky, who we have been so often told are 
so anxious to get rid of slavery, if abolitionists will only pro- 
pose a “plan.” We would fain hope that Judge N. has 
done his brother slaveholders injustice, and that they would 


lishment of a thorough-going 





anti-slavery paper in 


olitionism of Illinois, whose soil has been crimson- 
ed by the blood of the first abolition-martyr, should 
be full-formed, perfect in features, and glowing with 
that uncompromising and unconquerable spirit, 
which in the form of the murdered Lovejoy could 
look untroubled in the face of Death. 

But, if there be no ulterior object of the kind 
alluded to—if the Altonian be not designed to in- 
terfere with the establishment of a paper specifi- 
cally anti-slavery, or to lower the standard of ab- 
olitionism, then we wish it all success; its enter- 
prising and independent publishers deserve to be 
sustained by every citizen of Illinois. 








Prope or Conor in Pennsytvania.—The col- 
ored people of Pennsylvania recently held an im- 
portant meeting in Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
expressing their opinionf of the late proceedings in 
the Reform Convention. so far as they affected col- 
ored people. Robert Purvis, from a committee 
previously appointed, “read an appeal ef 4000 dis- 
franchised citizens of Pennsylvania to their fellow 
citizens against the decision of the Convention.” 
The Pennsylvania Freeman says, “It is a masterly 
document, and is calculated to produce a powerful 


effect, when published.” 








Exchanges with the South. 
Recently the editor of the Emancipator sent one 
hundred copies of his paper to the principal news- 
papers of the South, soliciting an exchange. Some 
refuse politely, some boorishly, and others ex- 
change. ‘The Milledgeville Journal stands on the 
tiptoe of his dignity, thinks the request impudent, 
fancies the ‘‘miscreants”’ are not out of the reach 
of southern laws, and believes that R. G. Wil- 
liams, heretofore publishing agent of the Emanci- 
pator, is a negro, in all likelihood a runaway. 
The Alabama Journal accepts the exchange, on 
the ground that the South ought to be fully in- 
formed respecting the machinations of the aboli- 
tionists. He thinks also that a free interchange 
with southern newspapers may have the effect of 
revealing to abolitionists how perfectly the slave- 
holders are united on the slave-question. ‘The 
Emancipator gives the following extract of a letter 
from a Southern member of Congress to a friend 
in Montgomery-—published in the Journal of 
March 14. 
Wasurnerton, Feb. 19, 1838, 

“My dear doctor:—I received yours of the 2d inst., night 
before last, and made the attempt yesterday to answer it, as 
I have made several times before, to write you; but the truth 
is, this is no place for regularity in any thing. I find my- 
self utterly unable to attend to any thing properly—I am dis- 
tracted ina thousand ways, whieh I cannot explain, and 
worried almost beyond endurance, Every thing, almost, is 
calculated to harrass,—As a Southern man I am filled with 
anxiety by the proceedings of the abolitionists, which I am 
sure are not comprehended in their fullest extent at the 
South. I am collecting a full series of their books, and 
pamphlets, &c. The growth of their numbers, the daring 
extent of their schemes, their boldness and growing pow- 
er are such, that a crisis willbe rapidly precipitated upon 
us. And we of the Slave States are, during all this time, 
quarrelling on matters of not a tithe the importance of this 
—President-making—personal advancement and _ private 
views are everywhere paramount to the public good. We 
have great cause to fear the future. Our enemies are united, 
persevering, resolute, and have a fixed and single purpose— 
we are distracted, divided, and weakened. There is, to me, 


only one consolatory view of this case, and that is, that al- 
though we differ widely on the state of affairs, and on the 





notso wantonly throw the whole community into confusion, 
But should they do so, we have still much to hope from the 
forbearance of the oppressed slaves, and from the influence 
which abolitionists will exert in preserving peace and order, 
Or if all should fail, we are prepared to say that any issue 
within the compass of human probability, is to be preferred 
to continued slavery. For when it ic over, Kentucky wilt be 
free. = 
[22] “The slaves of our slaves.” What a confession 
from aslaveholder! We trust the slaves of both classes may 
soon be emancipated, and instead of fearing each other as 
enemies, honor each other as fellow citizens and friends, 


CONCLUSION. 

We had many other things to say in regard to this remark- 
able speech, We cannot but consider its delivery, and its 
failure, as an erain the history of the abolition enterprise,—— 
As a testimony against slavery, the speech itself is invaluable 
and conclusive. As an elaborate and solemn warning against 
a Convention, its defeat by a triumphant vote shows the 
true state of the public mindin Kentucky. But time and 
space fail us, to express what we feel on the occasion, The 
position of the Anti-Slavery Soeiety now assumes an import- 
ance difficulty to be realized, and calls for great prudence and 
firmness, and for that wisdom which cometh only from “the 
Father of Lights.” We see in the passing events, new evi- 
dence that He reigns, and a fresh assurance, that notwith- 
standing all our delinquencies aa a people—yet for our fa- 
thers’ sakes, and for his Name’s sake, he still remembers his 
loving kindness for our nation, and for the church he has 


planted here. 
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2->This week circumstances have put it out of 
our power to furnish any thing like the usual qnan- 
tity of editorial matter. 


3c Isaac Knapp of Boston, is about to publish 
a History of the Controversy respecting Slavery, 
during the first seven years, and of American Anti- 
Slavery Societies from the year 1830 to 1838. 





An Appeal to the Methodist E. Church, by 
Rev. O. Scott.—This is a large 8 vo. pamphlet, 
just published, of about 150 pages. According to 
Zion’s Wathman, it consists of five parts. 


“Part 1, will be entitled Slavery and the Church.— 
Part 2, the Bible Argument, Part 3, will contain a thor- 
ough examination of the “Review of the proceedings of the 
last General Conference.” Part 4, will be devoted to the 
subject of “Conference Rights.” Part 5, will contain arti- 
cles on the following subjects; Conventions in the Church— 
Review of President Fisk on Colonization=-—— Wesleyan 
Methodism—Prospects of the cause—T'he Contrast, or fif- 
ty years ago, compared with now—Our Sentiments—Meas- 
ures—Hard language—Review of President Fisk’s Address 
to the Eastern and Northern Conference, &c, &c. 
oan a will be put at 50 cents in paper covers, Twen- 
woul : — will be allowed to those who purchase 

“a he Profits, should there be any, will be ap- 
plied to the anti-slavery cause, 

Petite “>, 8. King, Boston, Mass. D. 
. » Mass., Elias Smith, No, 14 Westminster 
street, Providence, R. I., also, at the office of the A. A. 8 


Society, New York, office Zion’s Watchman, N.Y.” 








“ALTONIAN”—is the title of a new Political pa. 
per just started in Alton, published by  Breth & 
Parks. It is pledged to mainiain liberty of speech 
and the Press, the right of petition, and the supre- 
macy of the laws. It talks with becoming spirit 
of the Mots at Alton, publishes several severe noti- 
ces respecting them, professes hostility to slavery, 
and intimates indirectly that the chief, or only point 
on which it differs from Abolitionists is, the pro- 
pref of agitating the questions of the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and the aboli 
tion of the domestic slave-trade, ; : 


If the Altonian be intended to forestall the estab- 


necessity of immediate and decided action to arrest the Ab- 
olitionists, yet the slavery interest is, stronger, more roused 
and firmerthanever. The determination to sustain the in- 
stitution, is more extended and resolute, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland, are all more resolved and sounder than 
ever before, Georgia is, I think, destined to bring this mat- 
ter to a head, end I trust she will by duing It sne will save 
4c Union and the Slave States.” ; 








A Man with a Beam in his eye picking Motes, &c. 

If we did not know that madness was the rule 
and sanity the exception, with Mr. Calhoun, we 
should be astonished at the marvellous accusations 
(marvellous as coming from him) he brought 
against Mr. Webster in a debate on the Sub-Treas- 
ury Bill, March 23. 


Mr, Calhoun said he was willing to acknowledge that Mr. 
Webster had great and excellent qualities, but they were not 
the qualities which he attributed to himself. Mr. C. thought 
and knew that he was sectional, that he loved his home and 
the institutions of his time, better than all others. Mr. Cal- 
houn however, said, he could excuse this, since it was natural 
for aman to love his home better than any other section of 
country, and the Senator from Massachusetts never extended 
south of this line, He never embraced any measure south 
of this, or thought of any subject south of this, 

Mr. Calhoun then spoke of the subject of Slavery in the 
South—evidently for the purpose of bringing the subject of 
slavery into conjunction with the Sub-Treasury Bill, before 
the Senate. Mr. Calhoun then spoke of the origin and de- 
sign of Slavery in the Slave States—of the utility, interest 
and importance of domestic Slavery, Mr. Webster’s con- 
stituents were first arraigned, and Mr. Webster was duly 
called on to father all the sins of all the Abolitionists in the 
State of Massachusetts, 

Mr. Calhoun went further upon this point, and arraigned 
the Whigs of Massachusetts, as especially the Abolitionists 
of Massachusetts, while the resolutions of the Massachusetts 
Legislature for giving quiet to the South, were, as Mr. Cal- 
houn would affirm, not from any portion of the friends of Mr. 
Webster. 

The Senator from of Massachusetts was next arrai i 
person, and Mr. Calhoun bronght forward as a ease mange 
against Mr. Webster, the fact that while the discussions were 
going on in the Senate, Mr. Webster either said nothing, or 
when he had said any thing it was not favorable toslavery in 
the South. 

Mr. Webster replied to Mr. Calhoun’s remarks about sla- 
very. He could not see what slavery more than war had to do 
with the subject of the Treasury. Mr. Webster said that 
eight years ago, when the Senator was Vice President, he 
told him his opinion on the subject of slavery. Mr. Webster 
said he had not varied a hair from the position he then 
took. He had adhered firmly and boldy to his first position, 
and what he would do then he had done since, and yet the 
a said he was not friendly to the South; and if, said 

t, Webster, [ am opposed to any principle of Southern 
polity, it is because I believe that that system of policy is 
ppc ye I do not believe that there is any plighted 

aith in regard to slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
for not believing this I am to be 
g made—for I am not,—an 
enemy to the South. 














Legislature of New York. 

March 19th. Mr. Silliman from the Judiciary 
Committee reported on petitions concerning the 
admission of Texas, and submitted the following 
resolutions: 


Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) that the admission of 
the republic of Texas into this Union would be entirely re- 
pugnant to the will of the people of this State, and would en- 
danger the Union of these United States. 


Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) that this Legislature do, 
in the name of the people of the State of New York, sol- 
emnly protest against the admission of the republic of Texas 
into this Union. 

Resolved, {if the Senate concur,] that his excellency the 
Governor be requested to transmit a copy of the foregoing 
resolutions to each of our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress; and also to the Governors of each of the United 
States, with a request that the same be laid before their res- 
pective Legislatures,” 

Patton’s Resolution. 


Mr, Silliman, from the same Committee, to which were 
referred several petitions in favor of a remonstrance from 
this Legislature against Mr. Patton’s resolution, adopted by 
the House of Representatives of the United States, to lay all 
memorials, &c, relating to slavery upon the table, without 
reading or reference—made a report, concluding with a pre- 
amble and resolutions, protesting against that resolution, as 
an Invasion of the right of petition, and requesting our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to use their exertions to have it re- 
= : 

report was laid the table, and an extra number 
of copies ordered to be printed, 








the state of Illinois, we hope it may fail. The ab- read 





A Tarzat!—The Richmond Enquirer has the following: 
Is Mr, John Quincy Adams really mad? He has al 
me a common nuisance, in the eyes of all the 
South. Will he still press on with his abominable multi- 
tude of petitions—and make himself not only ridiculous, 
but odious? ‘Will the son pursuo a course that is calculated 
to sap the great edifice of American Union which his own 
father contributed so nobly to establish? But let him, too, 
beware, He that sows the wind, may reap the whirlwind of 
@ nation’s indignation.” 

And how is a nation’s “INDIGNATION” to be mani- 
fested towards Mr, Adams? Is he to be indicted under the 
bloody code of the District of Columbia as threatened by 
the Grand Jury, and Mr, Waddy Thompson? Is he to be 
incarcerated in a dungeon, as was Dr. Reuben Crandall, a 
citizen of the empire-state? Or is he to be despatched by 
assassination or Lynch-law? Or is he to be colonized to 
Liberia with the people of color who are also regarded as 
a “common nuisance?” The people of the north would 
like to know something of the manner in which a represen- 
tative of Massachusetts is to be sactificed!— Friend of Man 


SUMMARY. 
Methodist Anti-Slavery Convention. 


Will be held’at the Methodist Episcopal Church, Utica, 
New York, on the second and third of May next. Services 
to commence at 10 o’clock each day. 

Members of the M. E. Church, class leaders, trustees, 
locacai and travelling ministers, who are immediate abolition- 
ists, are invited and urgently requested, to attend this conven- 
lion or represent themselves in it by large delegations, 

We trust that the lay members of the church will per- 
ceive the imperative duty which devolves upon them. Our 
brethren in the ministry have most nobly sustained them- 
silves in this holy conflict; the prospect of witnessing the 
entire purification of the church from the foul and “execra- 
ble villany” of slaveholding under any circumstances,” has 
cheered them onward. Brethren, your cooperation has thus 
far been prompt, energetic, efficient—it is no time to slumber 
now—no time for folding of hands. The apologists and 
abettors of slavery in the church are neither few nor small 
—inactive or unconcerned, but putting forth their mightiest 
efforts, pushing forth their ablest advocates and defenders, 
pressing into their service the sacred volume of inspiration, 
and imputing to God, the Holy and everblessed God, the or- 
igin, perpetuation of slavery!!! Will you to the rescue ? 

ill you manfully and heartily “to the breach?” Shall 
our brethren receive your fearless and inflexible co-opera- 
tion? Who willbe at the convention? Will you? breth- 
ren come! WeE BID YOU AHEARTY WELCOME? Oneand 
all come! 

To our brethren in the ministry we would say, we hope 
that nothing will hinder them from attending on this occa- 
sion, .4cfion was never more importraANT to the Church, 
than at the present time. The question at issue now is, 
shall the Methodist Episcopal Church, assumc the TRE- 
MENDOUS RESPONSIBILITY of sustaining this man- 
robbing—God dishonoring system, or in accordance with 








the pure spirit of “christianity stamp the stigma of an un- 
natural, fictitious, and libellous absurdity” upon it in whole 
and in all its parts! 

W. C, Rocens, 

H. Newtanp, Committee of 

A. Hanna, ‘ Arrangements. 

Utica, March 16th, 1838. 

Ample provision will be made for the accommodation of 
the convention during its session by our friends in the 
city. 

Editors friendly would confer a great favor by inserting 
the above a few times in their respective publications, 


Beet Sucar.—We learn from the last Hampshire Re- 
publican that Dr. Hall of Northampton, has succeeded in 
making some very fine sugar from the sugar beet, ‘The 
doctor in a communication, states that the process is very 
simple and may be performed by any one of ordinary tact. 
We hope he will describe the process by which he obtained 
such gratifying results.—There is, we believe a willingnsss 
on the part of many to make the experiment of raising the 
beet, if they thought they could obtain from it a sufficient 
quantity or sugar, with little trouble, to remunerate them. 
But they are deterred by the apprehension that the manipu- 
lations are so intricate and nice, that none but experienced 
heads can profitably engage in the business, If the process 
be simple let it be known, and we believe an impulse would 
be given to this department of industry which would soon 
result in the manufacture of large quantities of sugar. 

We would respectfully petition Dr. Hall, to accommodate 
the public by spreading before them a description of his 
process, 

ImertsoNMENT For Dest.—A writer who says he was 
confined sixteen years in the jail of New York city for debt, 
makes the following statement in illustration of this barba- 
rous system : 

“It isa horrible place ; and many a time when through the 
grates of my prison window I have watched the rays of the 
setting sun as they gilded some neighboring spire, I have 
wondered that any man could find it in his heart to puta 
fellow being in jail for debt. [ have at last given up the 
hopes of liberty—blessed liberty! Ican hardly write the 
word without dropping a tear at the joyous days of liberty 
which are gone forever. I am sad when I think how 
they have fled away like a dream, and that neither I 
nor my creditors can ever recall them. When I entered 
the walls of this terrible jail, in which I am writing this lit- 
tle story of my life, I was young, in good health; blessed 
with a wife I adored, and as fine a boy as ever smiled in 
the face of a father. The boy is dead, my wife is no more. 
She was, indeed, a most excellent woman; but she was 
wounded to the soul at the horrors of our situation. Her 
spirit was broken down, and she, with the infant that caused 
her sickness, died in jail, shortly after my imprisonment, 


Tur Amenitcans,—lIf the versatility of American char- 
acter is remarkable, the opportunities for its display are com- 
mensurate. One man plays many parts, and it often hap- 
pens that he displays them well,— Two extraordinary in- 
stances are now before us. ; 

A journeyman printer, brought up in the office of Mr. 
Poulson of this city, found the field in which he moved too 
narrow for his ambition, and on coming of age turned stage- 
driver, and then pedlar, He next became schoolmaster in, 
New Jersey, and subsequently figures as the captain of a 
Duck-river sloop; this latter occupation soon lost the charm 
of novelty; and he resumed the occupation at the press,— 
In 1834, he was officiating in Virginia as a methodist minis- 
ter, and afterwards gave lessons in penmanship and Poonah 
painting in Pittsburgh—practiced the Thomsonian system of 
medicine at Guernsey, Ohio—edited a paper in Kentucky— 
superintended a female seminary at Louisville—and finally 
settled down as a farmer. We next find him figuring in the 
Legislature of Tennessee, and mouthing the usual political 
topics, 

Printers are proverbial for versatility. Edward Forrest 
was originally a typo, and left the composing stick for the 
buskin and truncheon. But our next instance 1s even more 
remarkable. } 

Judge Lewis, of Lycoming, Pennsylvania, one of our 
most experienced jurists, so late as 1817, was a Journeyman 
printer on the New York Daily Advertiser’; he afterwards 
returned to Lycoming—established a village paper, which 
he edited with spirit and talent—studied law during his 
huurs of leisure—came to the bar—grappled successfully 
with every obstacle, and fought his way to distinction, He 
was elected to the Legislature—became Attorney General 
of Pennsylvania, and from that office he was appointed 
President Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. His tal- 
ents are of an unusual order, it is true, but his career is a 
good example to stimulate the noble-minded youth of our 
country to perseverance in gaining those acquirements 
which lead to eminence. Talent without application would 
never have made Mr. Lewis a Judge.—PuAil. Paper. 


Triat By Jury.—The bill granting trial by jury in all 
cases where liberty is involved, introduced in the Senate 
some time since by Mr, James, was negatived in that body 
yesterday by a vote of 17 to 11. The constitutional ques- 
tion involved in the subject was ably discussed by Mr. Pear- 
son in opposition, and Mr, James in support of the bill. Mr. 
Pearson argued that a law such as the one under considera- 
tion would be unconstitutional, on the ground that it would 
conflict with the act of Congress on this subject, and quoted 
from the Constitution and much other high authority, in 
support of this position, The bill was considered in com- 
mittee on Wednesday, and reported negatived, ‘Ihe ques- 
tion now was on agreeing to the report of the committee,— 
On this question the members voted as follows :— 

YEAS—Messrs. Caldwell, Carpenter; Frailey, (Sch) 
Fallerton, Irvin, Kelly, Kingsbury, Leet, McConkey, Miller, 
(city) Myers, Pearson, Rogers, Sangston, Slenker, Snyder, 
Burden, Sp.—17, 

NAYS—Messrs, Case, Cassat, Darrah, Fraley, (city) 
Harper, James, Michler, Penrose, Purviance, Sterrett, 
Strohm—11,—Harrisburgh Pa, Telegraph, 


Waitt Muteennr.—Experience and observation have 
both demonstrated that the shade of mulberry trees is not 
injurious to the growth of grass, grain, or any other vege- 
table, This is an important discovery, and argues power- 
fully in favor of the means of raising silk. 

I would advise wilh humble diffidence, that every farmer 
procure a mulberry seed from a nursery, transform all his fen- 
ces into mulberry hedges, and plant standard mutberry 
trees along all those hedges, half a rod distant from each 
other. A farm of a hundred acres, fenced as above advised, 
would in a few years yield from its fences a crop worth sev- 
eral hundred dollars! ‘These fences would be as cheap as 
ony other the farmer could erect; would require no repairs, 
no renewal, so that all the produce arising from the leaves 
would be aclear profit, One hundred pounds. of leaves 
would produce in this country, one pound of reeled silk, if 
judiciously fed, worth from four to seven dollars, the price 
being governed by the good or bad reeling. A single tree 
will produce from thirty to sixty pounds of leaves, depend- 
ing on the growth of the tree, &c.—Village Record, 


ImpnisonmeNT For Dest—The friends of humanity 
must feel gratified to learn that the different States in the 





Union are P ing laws to abolish imprisonment for debt, — 


passed bills by large majorities, expungtng from their code 
of laws this relic of a barbarous age. We hope that the 
Legislature of Massachusetts will not be backward in. this, 
work, and postpone till another session the correction of this 
evil, which is a blot on our escutcheon—a disgrace to hu- 
manity.” 
jus says the Boston Mercantile Journal. We are sorry 
n, from the Baltimore Republican, that the Senate of 
and rejected the bill which passed the House of Del- 
for erasing from her code this reproach to common 
sense as well us to justice and humanity. 


and i spoken loudly on this subject, and have 







RESOLUTIONS 
ive to points of Christian Duty, adopted by the 
Sandweh Islands Mission, May, 1837, 

8} Resolved, That a contempt for men on account of 
thei; inabecility and degradation and color, and an unwilling- 
nes@ to make sacrifices for their elevation and salvation, is 
the very opposite of the spirit of Christ and of the true 
spirit of Missions, ; 

9. Resolved, That the fact of 3,000,000 of the descen- 
dants of Pagan Africa, and on one or two millions of the 
Romanists from Europe, being in the midst of the Evangel- 
ical Charches of the U. States while it imposes an obliga- 
tion on them to labor cheerfully and with vigor for their im- 
mediate conversion, furnishes no valid excuse for not direct- 
sot their chief energies to the unevangelized in other 
ands, 


Sitx.— We have frequently adverted to the increased at- 
tention paid the cultivation of silk in our country, Several 
of the New England States have gone into it extensively, 
and in Ohio a large amount of capital has, within a year 
or two, been invested in the business. 

“The farmers of New Jersey,” saysthe New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, “are embarking extensively in the cul- 
tivation of the Mulberry, and rearing silk worms, <A large 
building is to be put up in Freehold;, this season, by an en- 
terprising citizen, as a cocoonery, The Freehold Enquirer 
says that large numbers of the moris multieaulis, which 
were irtroduced last spring, have done remarkably well, and 
multiplied beyond all expectation.” 

We published a short time since a very interesting report 
on thethe subject of encouraging silk manufactures in this 
State, by Mr. L. F. Allen, our able member of the Assem- 
bly. The report recommended that a small bounty be paid 
by the State. This suggestion, we believe, has met with 
universal approval, and we hope will be acted upon, ‘Thou- 
sands of acres which now lie waste, might be used for Mul- 
berry plantations, and millions might be added to the value 
of our productive industry.—.Mass. Paper. 


City Exscrron,—We subjoin the result of the city 
election on Monday last. It turned mainly on the Coffee 
House question, and the result is, decidedly, favorable to 
those, who have been engaged for some time past, in at- 
tempting to stay that evil. The point being once fairly 
made, all parties professed to be favorable to Coffee House 
reform, The Councilmen elected, according to the canvass, 
are ANTI-COFFEE HOUSE 14, INDEPENDENCE 7. 
This strong majority is made up of decided men. Cincin- 
nati has redeemed herself from the stigma brought undeser- 
vedly upon her, by her City Council. It deserves to be no- 
ted that, in this great question of domestic reform, there was 
a tot:l submersion of political party. If it was felt by any 
one, it was not named on the day of election, —Cin. Gaz. 


Intenrstic Facr,—The New York Sunday News con- 
tains the following announcement; 

“The brig Carroll, which cleared at this port on Friday 
last for Alexandria, (Egypt,) is freighted with machinery of 
American manufacture, and carries out a company of Amer- 
icans, who have entered into an arrangement with an agent 
of the Pacha of Egypt for the establishment of mills for 
husking rice, and for the expression of oil from cotton seed. 
Various attempts have already been made, both by French 
and English mechanics, to bring into operation mills of this 
description; but through defects in the machinery their pro- 
jects have invariably proved aboitive. At length Mahomet 
Ali resolved to try the mechanical genius of America; and 
hence the present expedition has been fitted out, and, we are 
happy to add; with every prospect of success; that is, if the 
practical skill of the engineers, and the science of the su- 
perintendents, are considered guaranties of such result.— 
We understand that the machinery is from the West Point 
foundry, which bare assertion will be a convincing proof to 
our readers of the strength and accuracy of its construc- 
tion,” 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Amer- 
ican, writing on the 19th inst., says: 

“Mr, Adams frightened the House to-day, by a motion to 
have printed all the petitions on abolition and Texas which 
have been presented the last and present session, and laid 
on the table under the ‘infamous resolution!’ Such a docu- 
ment wonld break the back of Hercules, and were each 
member to send but one to his constituents, the Post Master 
General would have to hire four-horse teams for their con- 
veyance, I have just been looking at the room which is the 
depository, and for no other purpose, of these petitions. Its 
dimensions are about .20 feet by 30, and high in proportion. 
There they are closely packed and reaching to the ceiling. 
The poor clerk was nearly frightened out of his wits. He 
said it would take him alone, at least a year to comply with 
the resolution should it pass,” ° 

What a fact in this Republican Government when the 
people reign! Their petitions on a subject that most inter- 
ests them piled away unread and unnoticed, by their own 
servants! Truly, if the thing were not so utterly auda- 
cious, it might well be looked on as “high life below stairs.” 


(cP The friends of freedom in Connecticut have begun 
to question the candidates for state offices, The Brooklyn 
Gazette contains the correspondence with Thomas Backus, 
Esq., of Killingly, candidate for the Senate. He isin favor 
of the repeal of the Black Act, and of securing the trial 
by jury to every person claimed as a slave; also of rescin- 
ding the “infamous resolution,” of abolishing slavery in the 
District, and the slave trade between the states if that is 
constitutional. He is opposed to the annexation of Texas, 
and will prefer as candidate for the office of U. S, Senator 
aman who is sound on all these points, PERSEVERE! 


Tue Sannwica Istanps.—It is stated that when first 
visited by navigators, sixty years ago, these Islands had a 
population amounting to 400, 000 souls, that they are now 
dwindled down to 110,000, and that causes are in operation 
which continue to reduce their numbers yearly. It is stated 
hardly more than one in four in families now existing, have 
children living; and that according to the last census the 
whole number of children amounted to but a little more than 
a third of the whole population, Yet, the climate is salu- 
brious, favorable to health, and the means of subsistence are 
easily obtained. The chief causes of the decline of popu- 
lation are the introduction of ardent spirits, and the habits 
of licentiousness now and heretofore prevalent in the is- 
lands, 


Proof Positive that American grown silk is superior and 
to be preferred to foreign silk, is made evident from the 
manufacture of American silk, which has been grown in this 
town, and is now in operation at the New Silk Factory, by 
South Street Bridge. The lustre, strength, and reeling is 
superior to the imported article. The reeling is so perfect 
that there is but little comparative waste, It is probably 
worth from 25 to 33 1-3 per cent per pound, more than for- 
eign silk, This fact is encourageing to silk growers, who 
can and may grow silk at a better profit than any other crop. 
—WNorthampton Courier. 


The Legislature of Maine has had under consideration 
resolutions against the annexation of Texas. They passed 
in the House by a large majority, but were rejected in the 
Senate by a vote of 10 to 11. Where’s the propriety of 
our wise legislators troubling themselves at all about this 
matter. T'exas-won’t come intothe Union if she can get a 
chance, else people lie about the matter. 


The Secretary of War has written to Gen. Jesup in re- 
ply to the letter which recommended that a new treaty be 
formed with the Florida Indians, recognising their right to 
remain where they are. aa 

Mr. Poinsett’s letter expresses the impossibility of the 
United States acceding to any such stipulation, and the 
determination of the government to have the existing trea- 
ties fulfilled, —Cin Daily News. 


Tax Exection.—We give below, the result of the elcc- 
tion, as are obtained, principally taken from the official re- 
turns. In most of the wards considerablejspirit was mant- 
fested, and the vote consequently is heavy. Fourteen of 
the twenty-one members elected, were nominated by those 
favorable to Coffee House Reform.—Ié. 


Suapracn H. Ween, a member of the Society of 
Friends, was lately arrested in Maryland, for holding reli- 
gious meetings among the colored people, but after much 
vexatious proceedings, and a short imprisonment, was re- 
leased. Particulars in the National Enquirer of March 8. 


The Governor of the State of Marrtanp has appointed 
Joxataaw Menepira, Esq. Commissioner to Harrisburg, 
under the resolutions of the Legislature in relation to the 
case of Naraan 8, Bemis and others, claimed by the Gov- 
ernor ef Pennsylvania as fugitives from justice. 














NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY ANTI-SLAVERY MAGAZINE. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


The Executive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, with the view of establishing a very large circula- 
tion of this important work, have resolved to reduce the 
price so as barely to cover the cost of the paper and type. 
Tt will be put at the following: 

Price.—For a single copy, three dollars in advance. If 
payment be delayed till the delivery of the second number, 
Sour doliare will be required. 








For five dollars transmitted to the Anti-Slavery office 


free of expense, in advance, two copies will be sent for one 
branches of the Legislatures in Maryland | y 


” 


ear. : 
P. which have copied the Prospectus are requested to 

tn above; also, if they shall publish the prospectus 
hereafter, to substitute the above terms for those named 
therein, and add to the list of contributors the following 
names, two of which were omitted by mistake viz: 

Rev, CYRUS P. GROSVENOR, 

Rev. CHARLES W. DENISON, 

C. C. BURLEIGH, Esq. 

Rev. JOHN 0, CHOULES, 

Dr. GAMALIEL BAILEY, Jr, 

Those who wish to become subscribers on these favorable 
terms are requested to send in their names immediately, as 
the commencement of the work yet depends upon the fil- 
ling up of the subscription list. 








The Anniversary of the Ohio State Anti-Slavery 
Society. 


The Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, will be held at Granville, Licking county, May 30th, 
1838; commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The friends of the Anti-Slavery cause every where are in- 
vited to attend. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
G. Barer, Secretary, 

OP Editors of newspapers, in Ohio particularly, are 
respectfully requested to give the foregoing notice at least 
one insertion. 








Our Circular. 
Some time ago we sent out the following circu- 


lar to the Anti-Slavery Society in the State. 
Cincinnati, January 1838. 

Dear Sir, 

As it is highly desirable that we should be able 
to prepare a full and satisfactory Report of the 
number and condition of AN'TI-SLAVERY SO- 
CIETIES throughout the State of Ohio, we wish 
you to furnish us with immediate information on 
the following points : 


1. When was your Society formed ? 

2. What is the number of its members? 

3. How many of this number are ma/es, and how many 
females ? 

4, What has been the increase since its formation ? 

5. What are the names and places of residence of the 
President, Secretary, and T'reasurer ? 

6. How many and what Anti-Slavery newspapers are 
taken by it as a Society, and by its members individually ? 

7. What are its prospects and present condition ? 

8. What Petitions has it circulated, and how many sig- 
ners have been procured ? 

9. Has any Society been formed within your knowledge, 
since the Ist of May last? 

Please, by return mail, to answer these questions, as sa- 
tisfactorily as possible, 

By order of the Executive Committee 
of the Ohio State A, S, S. 
G. BAILEY, Cor. Sec. 
(cPit is earnestly requested that the Secretary of every 


society, that has not reported, will do so immediately. 








CINCINNATI PRICE CURRENT. 


Flour, - $475 to 500 per bbl. 
Wheat, - - 80 c. per bush, 
Corn, - . ae. < 
Oats, - - I 
Hay, - $11 to 13 per ton. 
Hops, . 12 to 15c. perlb. 


Coffee, Rio, - 
“  Havanna, 


13 1-2 to 14 1-2 per Ib. 
12 to 13 per Ib, 











Tea, G. P. 80to85 “ 
«  Tmp. 80t085 
“« Y.H, 50 to55 “ 
Sugar, N. O, hhd, 6 ‘to 7 1-2 per lb, 
« Loaf, 161-2tol8 « 
Candles, sp. 37 to 40 “ 

“ md. 12 to 13 “ 

« dp. 10 1-2 to 11 1-2 “ 
Butter, 15 to 18 “ 
Cheese, 9 to 10 me 
Rice, 5 6 to6 « 
Salt, 62 1-2 to 68 3-4 per bush. 
Coal, 12 1-2 to 14 “ 

PORK, Clear, $14 to 14 1-2 per bbl. 
Mess, 18to13 1-2 *« 
Prime, none 
Hams, 8c. to 10 per lb. 
Lard, 5 1-2c.to6 per lb, 
NAILS, 6c. to 10 per Ib. 
CIRCULAR, 


Addressed to Femate Anti-Stavery Soctettes. 


Betovep Frienps,—You are probably aware 
that the Annual Convention of American Anti-Sla- 
very Women will, by permission of Providence, 
be held, pursuant to adjournment, in this city, dur- 
ing the third week in May next. In making some 
preliminary arrangements, the duty of which ne- 
cessarily devolves upon them, the Philadelphia Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery Society have thought it best to 
issue a Circular, at this early period, informing 
our friends that the third Tuesday in May next, is 
the day appointed for the Convention; and giving 
them an affectionate welcome to our city and our 
houses. Many of our friends are far distant from 
us, and some in the country hold their meetings 
unfrequently, and we are desirous that they should 
receive this information in season, to appoint their 
delegates, and make those arrangements which 
they may think necessary for our meeting. 

As the object and benefits of this Convention 
have been clearly and publicly explained, it is un- 
necessary to reiterate them. And it is equally 
needless to urge those who were present at its last 
session, to become again its members, in the re- 
view of those scenes where our faith was strength- 
ened, our souls enlarged, and our hearts united as 
the heart of one man; where together we bowed 
in prayer, and together dedicated ourselves anew 
to our work. Who of us does not desire their re- 
petition? We trust that many who were not per- 
mitted the privilege of assembling with us then, 
will this year share with us richer blessings than 
those which are so delightful in the retrospection. 
We presume that-none will consider this measure 
less desirable, or less needed now, than it was the 
last year. Until our work is done, or is, at least, 
near its consummation, every year will increase its 
arduousness, and demand new exercises of wisdom 
and zeal. And may we not confidently expect 
that these will be elicited by such an annual convo- 
cation, if conducted in humbleness of mind, sincer- 
ity and firmness of purpose, and sanctified by 
prayer? It is certainly not less needed now, be- 
cause the banners of the anti-slavery host are in- 
scribed with a martyr’s blood; nor is it, in our 
opinion, less needed because that martyr died a 
warrior’s death; nor is it rendered less necessary 
by the fact that some of our opponents have re- 
cently diverted the expression of their hostilities 
from our principles to ourselves, and apparently 
forgotten all other dangers, in their newly excited 
alarm for the perilous situation in which the dis- 
semination of those principles has placed the ‘‘fe- 
male character.” Do not these things furnish us 
with new motives for desiring to confer together re- 
specting the course of conduct which we ought to 
pursue? 

It is not for us to dictate to the Convention re- 
specting any of its proceedings, nor would we, at 
this time, formally propose any measures; but we 
may be permitted to express the hope, that its re- 
sults will be such as will convince our friends and 
enemies that we intend to promote, and wish others 
to promote, this cause of God, by spiritual wea- 
pons alone; that they will be such as will convince 
a certain class of our opponents, who have volun- 
teered to mark out for us an ‘appropriate sphere 
of labor,” that while we decline their proffered 
guardianship, and claim the right of deciding when 
and where, and how, we ought to plead for the 


slave, or labor in any other department of philan- 


thropy, we cherish no feelings of hostility or re- 
sentment toward themselves, on account of the ob- 
loquy which they have sought to pour upon our 
names. 

Allow us, dear friends, to urge the importance of 
large delegations being sent from your respective 
societies, that the Convention may fairly represent 
the whole body of American anti-slavery women. 
It will cheer our hearts again to see the faces of 





those with whom we have so long labored, and we 









































































































































































shall be happy to extend to you, respected coadiu- 
tors, the hospitalities of the and of # 
In behalf of the Philadelphia Female Anti-Sla- 
very Society. MARY GREW, Cor. Sec’y. - 
Feb. 8th, 1838. 


ae PROSPECTUS. 
Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Enlarged. 


In the opinion of not a few in whose judgment the public 
are wont to place confidence, the time is fully come when 
the most important practical question of this age should have 
a journal of the higher order devoted to its discussion, Apa- 
thy is departed. The pen or the sword must soon decide 
whether or not slavery is to remain one of the elements of 
our republic. By all those who prefer the mode of argu- 
ment to that of brute force, it cannot.but be deemed import- 
ant that there should be a periodical in which all questions 
pertaining to slavery may be settled in the light of thorough 
investigation, Surely, the many gifted minds that are now 
intensely concentrating their powers of thought upon this 
subject, will forfeit their high responsibilities to God and the 
age in which they live, if they do not make their vindication 
of liberty not only effectual for the present, but as durable 
as the causes which lead to oppression, The interests and 
the history of the present controversy are too important to 
be committed to the sheet which perisheth with the day that 
gives it birth, Such was the conviction which originated 
the Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, and it has acquired 
fresh strength with every day. ‘T'wo volumes have been 
completed; but from the narrownes of their limits, and the 
smallness of the labor bestowed upon them, they have by no 
means satisfied the demands of the case to which they have 
been devoted. 


It is now proposed to ENLARGE the work, and give it a 
character almost entirely new, 


I. Each number will contain at least 250 pages, making 
two volumes of 500 pages per annum, of the size and qua- 
lity of the North American Review. 


If, About 150 pages will be devoted to the discussion of 
slavery, and topics intimately relating to it, 

III, At least 50 pages will be occupied by a minute and 
condensed record of facts and events, both foreign and do- 
mestic, which go to form the history of the abolition move- 
ment, 

IV. The remaining pages will be open to uncontroversial 
literature. Since the slave-holders have confessed that the 
literature of the world is against them, it is not doubted that 
this department will receive contributions from the best 
sources, 


V. The most prominent characteristic of the work’ will 
be its openness to both sides to the controversy. Articles in 
favor of lavery, or opposed to either the doctrines or mea- 
sures of the abolitionists, if possessing sufficient literary 
merit, and accompanied by the name of the writer, will be 
admitted to the extent of 75 pages in each number, and the 
replies will, in all cases, be restricted to the same length as 
the articles which call them forth, The strongest cham- 
pious of slavery, as well as those who professing opposition 
to that eystem, are also hostile to the doctrines or measures of 
the American Anti-slavery Society, will be invited to avail 
them of this department of the Magazine for the promulga- 
tion of their sentiments, They will be treated with courtesy 
their articles will be printed with the utmost attention to ac- 
curacy, in the same type with the rest of the work; and it 
will be their fault, or that of their cause, if the abolitionists 
do not thus receive the fire of one of their own batteries, 
The conductors of this work will always prefer living men 
to men of straw, as their antagonists. 


VI. Pains will be taken to give value to the work by of- 
fering adequate compensation to able writers whose pens are 
their living. The exigencies of the cause will frequently 
require articles of deep research, that will cost laborious and 
long-continued examination both of books and men. The 
right men to make such investigations are not always the 
ones who can do it gratuitously, Nor can we expect any 
one to undertake such a task for a mere newspaper. Itis the 
province of such a work as the one proposed, to call forth, 
by suitable rewards and a durable page, the best litearary tal- 
ents, To this end weshall by no means.confine ourselves 
to our own country, but shall endeavor to attact contribu 
tions, whencesoever philanthropy speaks the English lan- 
guage. It is necessary to undermine and countermine the 
fortress of oppression, beneath aud around, as well as to come 
down upon it with hail and fire from above. It is time for 
the advocates of human rights throughout the world, to make 
common cause against the system of chattel-bondage, and 
annihilate, if it be possible, all its pretensions, whether to 
justice, expediency or necesssity. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the value of such a work to 
all who feel any degree of interest in the moral or physical 
welfare of the human race. What abolitionist will not de- 
sire to possess an encyclopedia of the cause, and to bequeath 
it to his children? Will any one be deterred by a pricg 
which, after all, is less, in proportion to the matter, thay 
of any of our first rate Reviews? 

PRICE. 

For a single copy, $5 00 per annum, pg 
of subscribing, or on thedelivery of th 
payment be delayed till th 
ber, $6 00 will be require 


For five copies, $20 00 
payment be delayed as 
each copy. 

The first number will be 
list will warrant. 

Subscriptions and paymé 
lishing Agent of the Ame 
Nassau street, New York. © 
dressed to the editor, E. WRIG 


(crit is expected other names 
list of contributors, 


(CPT he travelling and local agents o 
Slavery Society, and the agents for the Em 
thorized and requested to act as agents for the & 
ti-Slavery Magazine, 

Ocp Newspapers friendly to the plan are requested to gt 
the above one or more insertions. 
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INDIANA—CALL FOR A STATE CONVENTION 


The undersigned, having been appointed, by the Decatur 
County Anti-Slavery Society, a committee to correspond 
with other Anti-Slavery Societies and friends of emancipa- 
tion, in reference to forming a State Anti-Slavery Society, 
for the state of Indiana, beg leave respectfully to call the at- 
tention of the friends of the cause throughout the state to the 
subject. Itis believed that the organization of a State So- 
ciety, is indispensable to the prosperity of the cause in the 
state, and that it would very much aid its general advance- 
ment. Experience teaches that the efforts of individuals, or 
of separate societies, are much cramped, and their influence 
exceedingly circumscribed, without the aid of an organiza- 
tion that will enable them to concentrate their influence, by 
association and uniting their counsels and efforts, for the 
promotion of the cause in which they may be engaged, 

While many, in our sister states, are aroused, and are 
taking hold of the anti-slavery cause in good earnest—are in- 
vestigating the subject of human rights—are exposing the 
sin and impolicy of slavery, before this great nation—are 
urging the claims of the oppressed slave upon the southern 
conscience—and showing that no people can enslave their 
fellow men, without inflicting upon themselves the deepest 
injury;—Indiana, through inferior to none of her sister states, 
in her sense of moral justice, her political acumen and integ- 
rity, or her generous feelings of philanthropy and patriotism, 
is yetin a great measure asleep on the subject of American 
slavery: no adequate means having been employed, by the 
friends of emancipation, to call into proper action her moral 
energies. But few anti-slavery prints circulate, or are read 
any where in the state; but few public lectures have heen 
given onthesubject. The people want, and must have light. 
We need able and efficient public lectures, whose business it 
shall be to call the attention of the community to the subject 
of slavery—to set forth the sentiments of anti-slavery men, 
and explain the nature and tendency of their measures in 
such way, as, if possible, to remove from the public mind that 
undue and hurtful prejudice which it is the lot of the friends 
of immediate emancipation to encounter, every where in the 
free states, on account of the slaveholding influence; to show 
the adaptation of the means employed to secure the objects 
intended, namely—the peaceable emancipation and moral 
elevation of the enslaved in our country, and also to secure 
thereby the best interests, both of their masters and the 
whole community. We need to have the publications of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, and other anti-slavery 
prints, widely circulated, and generally read, in order that the 
people may be brought to feel a lively interest in the subject; 
and in order.that they may examine our weapons, which, 
indeed, are not carnal, but we trust mighty through God to 
the pulling down of the strong holds of slavery, in our be- 
loved country. And it is not to be expected that any of those 
objects, so desirable, and so indispensable, can ever be so 
tully, if at all accomplished, without the aid of a State go- 


ciety, We would, therefore, in discharge of the duty en- 
joined upon us, beg leave to submit to the consideration of 
the friends of the cause in Indiana the following 

Proposal. 


Ist. That measures be taken by Anti-Slavery Societies, 
and friends of the cause throughout the state, to obtain and 
forward to the editor of the Philanthropist, against the 30th 
day of June next, the names of such citizens as wish a Con- 
vention to be called, in order to form'a society for the state: 
and that the editor be requested to punish the names or num- 
are of all such,beople the 15th day of June next; and ifit shal 
ee ee oe cause are desi-! 
rous to form a State Society; then. 

2d. The Convention, composed, if possible, of all who 
call for it, and all others who are like minded, shall meet at 

—, on - , the ——da of » 1838, 
at — o’clock, in order to form the Indiana State Anti-Slav- 
— } Commie 








¢ Geran Doxnztt, sen. 
James M’ Cor, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


- gc One or two numbers back, we spoke in 
‘complimentary terms of an Address delivered by 
Samuel Galloway, to the Graduates of the Union 
Literary Society of Miami University. We sub- 
join an extract from it—Ep. Pui. 
INTELLECT, WELL DIRECTED. 


But, again, the culture of the moral powers will 
inspire a Love for principle, and give to mental en- 
ergy the most useful direction. The remark is 
not novel, that the most splendid intellectual en- 
dowments are frequently associated with the 
most debasing vices. If we fix our eyes upon any 

‘age, we shall find, that the master minds, those 
who have swayed and moulded public sentiment— 
the idols of their day and generation, have gone 
down to the grave covered with dishonor, and their 
private lives present a picture, from which the pure 
mind recoils. 

You may take as an Illustration of this senti- 
ment, one of the brightest era of English history; 
a day made brilliant by such stars as Sheridan, 
Pitt, and Fox—names impressed in blazing char- 
acters upon the achievment’s of their country’s 
power, and carried along with the streamers of their 





country’s greatness as they float oversea and land.. 


Yet, how little honor have these gigantic geniuses 
reflected upon the true dignity of human nature.— 
In them you see combined intellectual greatness 
and moral meanness—in their lives a total sacrifice 
of personal independence, and an unreserved dedi- 
cation of their powers to the purposes of tyranny. 
You can see them in Parliament as lions, glorying 
in their strength, and shaking their manes, and 
again crouching before the sceptre and led submis- 
sively along by the pageants of power; displaying 
eloquence which might, if rightly directed, have 
rocked the throne to its centre, and shaking down 
its “strong holds,”’ and yet quailing before the em- 
blems of authority. At one time standing up as 
specimens of intellectual superiority; at another, 
down amid the Scenes of dissipation, with their 
honors off, sickening exhibitions of fallen human- 
ity. 

"Talents thus perverted, and shorn of principle, 
cannot be a rich legacy to posterity. They may 
throw grandeur around power, and stir up aston- 
ishment, as the fire which awes us in the midst of 
its ravages; but they leave no traces brightly im- 
pressed upon the hearts and written out in the 
deeds of posterity. ‘These are not lone examples. 
The history of the world is a standing evidence 
that, to those who have occupied the highest emi- 
nences in public admiration, we owe but little for 
all that is valuable in our civil and religious liber- 
ties, our hopes and our privileges. And this from 
the fact, that the men of mighty intellect have been 
either so debased by iniquity as to be incapable of 
communing, in spirit and in action, with those who 
longed and labored for man’s regeneration, or so 
wrapped up in schemes of selfishness, as to be in- 
different to the wants and woes ofothers. Hence, 
we find, that when man has risen to assert his de- 
liverance, the trumpet call has not first sounded 
from the mountain tops, but from the valleys; and 
that those who have carried forward and sustained 
all that is redeeming in human possession and 
privileges, have been reared far off from the forum 
and the palace. Those who have distinguished 
themselves as public benefactors, have not only had 
minds to think, but principle to give sanctity and 
independence to thought, and conscience to inspire 
devotedness and moral courage. 

We cannot present a more striking exemplifica- 
tion of what we mean, by mind under the sway of 
principle, than by contrasting the character of Wil- 
berforee with his cotemporaries, whose names we 
have brought up before you. They bore away 
from him the palm of eloquence, and he was but a 
esser light in the estimate of that day, in the con- 
ation of gieat men. But a higher reward 
him, than the ephemeral bursts of human 
ad a higher aim than self glory bore him 

areer. Virtue shed on his intellect 

meeroul was so smitten 
estinies, as to bury 
e aim, and the ‘voice 
wer over him than 
hilst others were se- 
se of humanity, and 
than the echoes of an 
shaken; ‘on his as- 
,”’ while he stood firm 
e frowns of power. He 
e cause and struggles of 
and in the prosecution of his 
breasted the waves of opposi- 
high and heavy on all sides; 
rd like an eminent saint of old, de- 
d to adhere to his integrity, though the path 
duty should lead him to the lion’s mouth. The 
enterprizes in which he embarked triumphed; and 
who would not rather be a participant in the moral 
beauty of his deeds, than to have his name asso- 
ciated with the glories of Waterloo or Trafalgar, or 
wear the chaplets which decked the brow of a 
Canning or a Pitt! 

If there be a spectacle which invites the love and 
ambition of the generous heart, and inspires a de- 
voted passion for the dignity of human nature, ’tis 
that of an individual separating himself from the 
vulgarities of low ambition, and the paltry distinc- 
tions, which obtain among men, and committing 
his talents to some mighty scheme fraught with 
benevolence; struggling with adversity and battling 
with storms—pursued by the bitterest persecution 
and the most malignant hate, and yet clinging to 
the high purposes of his soul, with a tenacity 
which prefers martyrdom to the abandonment of 
principle, and coming out from the conflict, bear- 
ing aloft unscathed and unhurt his integrity and 
principles. We may admire the thrilling thought 
as it glows on the page, and be charmed with the 
striking lineaments of a great intellect; but a much 
higher feeling possesses us, when we contemplate 
an individual, after having devoted his life and all 
to his country’s good, going down to the grave 
embalmed by the sacredness of the cause which 
he advocates: and as we catch the swell of the 
grateful voice of posterity echoing the virtue of his 
deeds, and proclaiming, in the tones of a purified 
humanity, the power and purity of his princi- 
les. 

F If we mistake not, one of the most brilliant pe- 
culiarities of the present day, is intellectual effort 
adorned by virtuous principles. "Tis this, which 
has given birth to those victories over superstition, 
avarice and crime, which are the themes of rejoic- 
ing in many lands, and its trophies are the splen- 
dors whicb hang around regenerated humanity.— 
You may see its bright development in the labors of 
those truly patriotic men, who, as moral engineers, 
are penetrating the forests, scaling the mountains, 
and threading the rivers of our globe, to open up 
facilities for the spread of light and love; and, who 

. are “compelling the exclamation of delighted sur- 
prize, from the charmed and arrested traveller,”’ as 
he looks at the softening tints, which they are now 
throwing over this world’s wilderness. 

There is now educated mind enough to effect 
man’s emancipation from every species of tyranny 
which blights his nature and destiny, and all that is 
needed to hasten its consummation is so to imbue 
the hearts of the young men as they go into the 
field of action, from our institutions of learning, 
with alove for moral principles; and so to inspire 
them with enthusiasm for their defence and tri- 
umph, that they shall take more delight in identi- 

their energies with achievments robed in 

moral loveliness, than in sailing smoothly along 
the current of a depraved public sentiment, or in 
wring homage to the idols of party or power.— 
en the young man, in formation of his 





true greatness, those intellectual giants, Avho, like 
“meteors, glare on the black clouds, with a splen- 
dor which dazzles -and terrifies;”.“and, in their 
stead, shall. shtow up as models fof imitation, those 
brighter, exhibitions of humanity, which “shine 
more diié'imore unto the perfect day:” then, his 
intellect shall stamp an impress upon thought and 
action, which will freshen and brighten with re- 
volving age, and he will never become ‘a puny 
insect shivering at a breeze,” but the glory of his 
kind, destined to liye forever. From characters 
thus formed, we,may expect actions that will 
breathe a resurrection power upon the ruins of our 
race, and causé man to rise in true dignity, instinct 
with the freshness of a new creation—actions 





the human soul, claiming the preserving care of 
Earth, and the admiring eye of Heaven. 








EXTRACTs, 

From a discourse on the death of Rev. E. P. 
Lovejoy, by Fhomas T. Stone, Pastor of a 
church in East Machias, Maine, 


“I come before you, my friends, with feelings 
too deep for the common topics of thanksgiving. 
The state of our country is new. Free blood has 
flowed for freedom before; but when has it flowed 
by such hands, and in such circumstances? The 
martyr to truth and freedom has often yielded his 
life in other ages and other governments; but 
where on such a soil, and amid such boasts and 
glorying of liberty? ButI would come to utter 
no lamentations for the fallen, no reproaches of 
the living, no voice of dark foreboding for our 
country. ‘There is something awful, indeed, to 
my thoughts, as I recall the quiet valley of the 
Kennebec, where I have shared the hospitality of 
the father now passed from earth, and of the moth- 
er left in an age of widowhood to mourn the son 
of her pride and her hope; as I think of that same 
son going from such a scene of peaceful labor, 
amid the gladness of a fresh and generous youth, 
to the far-off rivers of the west, there to bare his 
arm in the holy work of God and human freedom, 
not for himself, but for others; there to stand un- 
shaken, undaunted, amidst repeated assaults of 
wrath and violence; there to consecrate himself to 
his God for life or death; there to fall in the front, 
the foremost rank of those elect spirits who forget 
themselves in their quenchless love of the free 
truth. Swect itis, as awful, to muse on these 
things. Sweet itis, said the Roman lyric poct, 
sweet and glorious to die for our father-land.— 
Sweet, I feel it, and more glorious, thus to have 
died for what is dearer than our native home, even 
that essential, imperishable humanity, which a base 
oppression hath trodden down and trampled on.— 
I feel such a death worth living for—who would 
ask a better? Who would choose to lay down his 
head on his pillow to die with his friends weeping 
over him, if, with the love of God and truth and 
freedom in his heart, he might go up by such an 
ascent to Heaven? We cannot mourn for thee, 
noble martyr! If we weep to follow thee from thy 
beautiful native home, through thy many toils and 
perils, to thy grave, it is with sympathy for those 
thou hast left, but with exultation that God hath 
given thee to fight such a fight, thus to finish thy 
course, and such a crown, and so soon, to receive. 
Brethren! my heart is moved and exalted.— 
Should we be spared from such an end, God grant 
that we may be at the least worthy of it!’’ 

* * * * * * * 

“On the deep, dark caverns of this dreadful 
abomination, into its very secret places and its 
strong holds, the truth hath been pouring its light 
from Heaven; the demon hath quailed, and sha- 
ken, and been filled with agitation; his own form 
he hath assumed, the form of forceful resistance 
to that truth. No, my brethren, it is not the hu- 
man victim at which the arrow was aimed; that 
arrow had another scope. It sought the heart of 
imperishable truth. It beheld truth living and en- 
ergetic in a human bosom, and in madness felt that 
truth itself would faint and wax feeble, when that 
bosom ceased to beat. ‘True, ’tis madness; you 
might as well break the vial in which the air, the 
pure, sweet air we breathe, is enclosed, and then 
think you have annihilated the atmosphere itself, 
as deem that the truth, which proclaims and quick- 
ens freedom, is lost in the dissolution of the human 
frame, which she hath chosen among her dearest 
earthly shrines. Even for the victim himself of 
the destroying wrath, it is but the changing of his 
sphere of agency. It is but transferring him from 
a local habitation to a spiritual, where, for aught we 
know, he may be putting for the mightier agencies 
even for mankind. And for the truth, it is the 
hour of its triumph and glory. Like eastern 
odors, it diffuses itself the farther over the sea and 
over the land, and makes ocean, earth and Heaven 
smile. Yes, my friends, myriad may die, till but 
here and there one stand like the scattered stalks 
left after the reaping of a harvest field; they may 
die beneath the arm of oppression and violence ; 
but God liveth, and in God truth and freedom live 
and triumph evermore. But I have wandered 
from my point. The shaft, I was saying, and I 
repeat it, which brought down the noble champion 
of freedom, was aimed, not at the person, but at 
the spiritual life. It came from the hand, which 
will be found impotent at last, of spiritual wicked- 
ness, and it came in its madness to go through the 
impenetrable bosom of everlasting truth.” 

* * * x x * * * 
‘Henceforth, the name of Lovejoy is enrolled 
among the victims of a vile and relentless perse- 
cution. His virtues, his efforts, his sufferings, his 
whole course from childhood to his martyrdom, 
will stand forth prominent and bright on the re- 
cords of human transactions. Sober men, even 
unfriendly to his views, will feel their minds re- 
volting from such deeds; their sympathies will be 
with the dead, not the living; with the victim, not 
the persecutors. Many will trace this outrage 
back to its source, to that mother of abominations, 
slavery. Thus, accession will be made to the 
number of those, who shall identify themselves 
with a despised and down-trodden truth. The 
prudent will be roused; the timid will be encour- 
aged. But there are many, whose souls now 
swell with holy indignation, as they contemplate 
the character and doings of slavery. ‘They love 
and cleave to the truth, even inits degradation.— 
Reproached, reviled, trodden under foot of man, 
they have taken it into their souls, and given it 
their hearts. Will they now forsake it? Sooner 
will the earth’s pillars shake, and Heaven’s base 
be rotten and sunken. Sooner will all nature 
change, and her laws yield themselves up to mis- 
rule and anarchy. No. The lovers of the truth, 
the friends of man, will be doubly friends and lov- 
ers of the forsaken. Mother! when your son is 
cast out and left destitute of men, can you forget 
and forsake him? ~ Yourheart will yearn over him 
with the deeper tenderness, and you will follow 
him in his desolation with your sweeter love, and 
your heart will itself break sooner than you will 


which will remain monuments of the greatness of 





world and forall ages. It will soon be hailed, ‘as 


rose amid blood-red clouds and fearful phantoms 
of the night. But it. peers through and above 
them all. The world will behold ity And the 
world will point us to it. From other lands, above 
all, from the land of our fathers’. sepulchtes, still 
venerable for its hoary and glorious recollections, 
and bound to us, not by the ties of a commop kin- 
dred alone, bnt by the bonds of a common lan- 
guage and the same holy faith, we shall heay of it 
again. ‘The echo from Europe, I trust will be, 
God grant it may, like the voice of ten thogsand 
thunders: Proud, boastful Americans! Tell us 
of your free country; tell us of your equal rights, 
your elective franchise; your popular gofern- 
ment. Paper constitutions you have indeed; ere 
waste-paper! We ask not for them. It has been 
vile enough, which you have been all the time do- 
ing, stealing men from Africa to sustain your own 
pride, unsouling and brutalizing them on your own 
soil. Enough it were that you should holt your 
free constitutions and your Declaration oi Inde- 
pendence in one hand, your scourge and the price 
of human sinews and blood and souls in the other. 


thought and of speech, you have sought to pros- 
trate the very principles of your government, free 
discussion, free transmission of thought, free pe- 
tition, Enough that your vile proscription should 
consign to reprobation and expose to unprotected 
violence, the noblest of your citizens, the men 
who love God and freedom more than they fear 
death, the very men you want for yourselves, as 
they are the true servants of Heaven, who will 
meet death for truth, even as they would lay them 
down in the quiet night to the blessedness of God’s 
sweet gift of sleep. Enough that your pulpits, 
your popular assemblies, your halls of legislation, 
have combined to crush the waking form of hea- 
ven-born liberty. Base men! Republicanism, 
democracy on your lips—-tyranny and murder in 
your hearts! Your work ye have consummated; 
have ye? Your deed of death will finish the pro- 
gress of truth; will it? Your violence will turn 
back the embattled hosts of God; can it? Know, 
vain man, the gorgon shield is but now set in their 
front; and not a Minerva, nor a false feeble power 
is behind. ‘The arm that wields it is the eternal 
truth, which dwelleth in God and God in it, which 
is God and God is it. ‘Tremble, vain boasters, 
before the mighty arm! Resist if ye will. Stand 
out against God as long as ye can. Before his ar- 
rowy beams of light, no power ever yet stood.— 
Nay, think of that same truth, reproduced and 
quickened and impregnated with resistless strength 
in the bosom of your citizens. ‘The Saxon blood 
has not yet flowed wholly out of the American 
heart. ‘The spirit of your ancestral Sidneys, and 
Hampdens, and Miltons, and Howes, and Baxters, 
is not quite extinct. The potent influences which 
poured in upon their hearts, and made them live 
and die for God and man,—-those influences flow- 
ing from the sacred bosom of freedom, torn, scar- 
red, exposed in its humiliation; flowing from the 
maternal form they loved as children, and over 
which, as children over a mother, they wept when 
they saw her thus disfigured and disgraced,—those 
influences, now renewed and increasing, will do 
what they have done before. ‘They will rouse a 
kindling enthusiasm, a lofty, generous, inextin- 
guishable energy. ‘Tears may be shed for a mo- 
ment; but they will be such as Achilles wept over 
his lost Patroclus, nursing the inly burning strength 
which will never stay, till it lays low the demoniac 
form of slavery, and drags it bound to its chariot 
wheels. Fear and quake, ye slaves of slavery it- 
self! Your hour is past. Your ruin is sealed in 
the martyr’s blood. Be strong and of good cheer, 
ye free spirits of America! ‘That blood is the 
prophetic symbol of assured and near trriumph.— 
Such the voice, I trust, which Europe will rever- 
berate upon our whole country. Such the tones 


pass over our mountains and our valleys, which 
will go with every steam-boat into our remotest 
villages, and from the eastern ocean to the western. 
They are thoughts, thus returned from far lands 
and awakening the conscience within us, which 
can never perish. More are they than thoughts. 
They will become embodied in high feeling; they 
will transform into their own likeness the essential 
manhood of mankind, and even in their repose 
will bespeak the fixed resolve, come what will, 
life or death, the one shall spend itself and the oth- 
er shall be met only for the truth. Such I know 
to be the appropriate, such, I trust, will be the 
actual effect of the spirit of slavery, thus develo- 
ped in its legitimate character and results.”’ 








A Travertine Post Orrice,—lIn the mail train of cars 
by the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad, 
there is a handsome car which is divided into two commodi- 
ous apartments, one of which is a complete post office, fur- 
nished with a desk, pigeon holes, cases, a letter box, and ev- 
ery thing needful for the business of a post office. ‘This 
apartment is occupied by aclerk or agent of the Post Office 
Department, who receives the letters which are put into the 
box at the different towns on the route, stamps them, charges 
them, arranges them in parcels, and delivers them at the 
places of their distination, In this mode, the way mails 
are accommodated and distributed with a convenience and 
despatch unknown in the history of /e¢fers and post offices, 
The apartment in the rear of this travelling post office con- 
tains the great mail, Our citizens find a good deal of con- 
venience in the arrangement, and frequently avail themselves 
of this locomotive post office, when their letters are too late 
for the hours of the regular establishment in Shipley street. 
—Delaware Journal. 


Aericutturat,—The recommendation contained in the 
report of the Committee of Congress on Agriculture in favor 
of the establishment of a National Agricultural Depository 
will, if adopted, be of the utmost service. While the fos- 
tering care of the National Legislature has been extended 
in many instances to Commerce and Manufactures, Agri- 
culture has been suffered to pass comparatively unheeded.— 
Our naval officers have exercised a most praiseworthy zeal 
in collecting seeds and plants while abroad, but there being 
no place of general deposite and distribution, the results of 
their care have been comparatively valueless. If there were 
a National institution in which rare plants and specimens 
of foreign grasses, &c. could be deposited, intelligent agri- 
culturists throughout the country would know where to ap- 
ply for seeds, and thus would products of our soil be increa- 
sed in quality, quantity and variety, Commerce and Man- 
ufactures are admirably.in themselves, but without the sup- 
plies furnished by the soil they would dwindle into compar- 
ative insignificance. —Vational Intelligencer. 


New Varnisu.—Messrs. Levens and Lombard, 74 
Chamber street, have invented a new and purely white Var- 
nish for burnished gilt looking glass and picture frames, 
which preserves the gilding, and enables it to be cleaned and 
freshened as if new, It is a useful improvement.—New 
York Star. 


ocp The Misses Grimke commenced their course-of Pub- 
lic Lectures on the subject of Slavery night before last at the 
Odeon, Happening to be !ate—as we are apt to be, to every 
thing but our dinner—we could not obtain an entrance, ex- 
cept to the corridors, where we were unable to hear one half 
the lady speaker said, although her enunciation was clear 
and distinct. Probably several thousand persons, male and 
female, went away, unable to obtain a seat, or even a place 
to stand upon within that large and spacious building. As 





let that son of your sorrows and your hopes go 
from its affections. Believe me, there are who 
love truth and freedom as strongly, as enduringly, 
as the mother her son; and adversity will but 
make the blessed, but deserted form, more dear 
and lovely to their eyes. Such spirits will never 
shrink; they cannot quail. They may die; the 
truth they will not abandon. - The memory of 
their brother, dying for what they love more than 
their own life, will not dishearten; it will quicken 
and invigorate. They will remember him; and 
his blood they will feel to be the: seed of a glori- 
ous harvest, which truth shall gather in, when the 
time of harvest comes.’? 


* * * * * 


* * * 


“Nor will the effect be local or temporary.— 
Henceforth, the name of our brother is among the 


both engaged; for Angelina is much 
the two, 
tions. Say what people 
simple clad quakeresses, 
the slave, ent | 
t great princi t ; 
 noinel to feats a strong sensation, and to diffuse a 
et part, we can stand any other eloquence but that of a 
woman.— Boston Times, 


was regularly organized yesterday. Danieu Gano was ap- 
pointed Clerk, by Juver Esrr.—Cincinnati Gazette, 


Governor, President Judge of the Hamilton Gounty Court 
of Common Pleas. The vacancy was occssioned by the 
election of Judge Este to the bench of the Superior Court 


near as we could judge by the voice, it was Sarah, the eldest 
of the sisters, who spoke: a fact as we should think, rather 
unfortunate for the success of the cause in which they are 
the better speaker of 
besides the advantage of superior personal attrac- 
will, the fervid eloquence of these 
their powerful appeals in behalf of 

ident sincerity and the long admitted truth 
myst ples on which they take their stand, 


werful interest into the minds of an auditory, For our 


Taz Surreme Covunt.—This newly constituted court 


Otrver M. Srencer Jn, has been appointed hy the 


the day-star of freedom, beyond the ocean, It has ied Sr Siang sh rss hg ber hg eo ted ait 
oe Pac: . os va re) — 
not sunken; it has just risen in its sky. (True, it} po), archways are brilliantly illuminated with gas, and the 


Enough that to stay the progress of freedom of 


which will float over our Atlantic coast, which will |” 


entrance for. visiters, at one shilling each, is by an easy stair- 
case, It is now thirteen years since it was commenced 


tween Rotherhithe and Wapping, to consist of two parallel 
archways, thirteen hundred feet long and fourteen feet wide, 
having the partition wall pierced by a series of arched pas- 
sages to allow access from one to the other. The crown of 
the tunnel is fifteen feet below the bed of the river, and the 
approaches are formed by spiral descents of easy declivity, 
If accomplished—and the scheme promises a successful. re- 
sult—it will be one of the most extraordinary substructions 
of modern times. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
C. DONALDSON & CO. 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 


CUTLERY, im all its Varieties, 


No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 

N. B.—A large assortment of the above goods kept con- 
stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and 
Retail on the most favorable terms, 48--tf, 




















SUGAR BEET SEED. 


3 Hhds. of frash Sugar Beet Seed of the most approved 
kind and latest importation from France, 
Price One Dollar per Ib. 
C. DONALDSON & CO, 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 48—tf, 


GLEZEN & SHEPARD, 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDERS 


and PRINTERS, 
No. 29 PEARL STREET, Crncrynartt. 


BUTTER LADLES AND BUTTER PRINTS. 


The subscribers are receiving a lot of the above articles, 
g 


well made, and of well seasoned wood. 
EMERY & HOWELLS. 











COUNTRY SUGAR WANTED, 


20 or 30 Barrels of Country Sugar wanted by the sub- 


cribers, of good quality, and put up in good barrels, 
meen OS BOE TNT ES EMERY & HOWELL 


Main street, between 5th and 6th, Cincinnati. 





MILES’ TOMATO MEDICINE. 
The unparalleled success, which has attended the admi- 
nistration of this medicine, induces its friends to believe 
that the cause of Humaniry demands, that its virtues 
should be speedily made known in all parts of this Conti- 
nent, The proprietors judge from letters daily received from 
physicians and the most intelligent citizens of various sec- 
tions of our country, that no article, made known in the an- 
nals of medicine, has ever given such universal satisfaction, 
sustained so perfectly the assertions of its advocates, and so 
rapidly gained popular favor, 
The proprietors, on its introduction, took special pains to 
place it in the hands of the most intelligent and respect- 
able classes of community, and were guarded and cautious 
in their recommendations of its medical virtues. ‘They are 
now satisfied, that it possesses virtues that cannot be as- 
cribed to any other single medicine, 
It is no new theory, that a large proportion of the diseases 
of America, and especially of the West ond South, arise 
from biliary derangment of some kind. Consequently, that 
medicine must be used, which will remove this cause and 
restore a healthy action of the biliary organs. The Tomato 
medicine is certain to produce this effect, when taken in 
proper season. Hence its superior efficacy and great suc- 
cess in bilious fevers, liver affections, dyspepsia, diseases of 
the stomach and bowels, and headache; and, when taken 
in connection with the “Watasia,” itis an almost certain 
cure in affections of the lungs, 
The company have hitherto declined publishing certifi- 
cates of cures, and will continue so to do, unless compelled 
todo it inconformity to the custom of the age. But, if 
any are sceptical in relation to the power and efficacy of this 
medicine, they can, by calling on the subscriber or any of 
the Company’s agents, have their doubts removed. 
Those who are laboring under diseases that calomel has 
failed to remove, those who have tried “every thing” until 
they have become discouraged and disgusted with medicine, 
those who have seen and felt the deleterious effects of 
calomel and mercurial nostrums, and those too, who esteem 
calomel to be the best of all medicines, are all advised to 
try this medicine. 
Sattvation cannot be produced by its use, and the fear 
of taking “cold,” while under its influence, is probably less 
than while using any other medicine. 
The object of the proprietors is, to make it a permanent 
and valuable family medicine—one that may be safely sub- 
stituted for a closet-full of nostrums and mercurial prepara- 


tions. 
Not unfrequently, those who are travelling euffer much 


rom change of climate, food and drink. To such, this will 
be found a valuable acquisition, 
Agents will be appointed throughout the whole country, 
as soon as practicable. Persons wishing to become agents, 
will apply personally or by the recommendation of our 


friends, to 

A. MILES, 
One of the Proprietors and Gen, Agent. 
Apothecaries Hail, Cincinnati. 





REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


A fertile Farm of 110 acres, situated 19 miles from town, 
upon a McAdamized road, having 65 to 70 acres in cultiva- 
tion; two apple Orchards, a substantial Frame Barn, and a 
Frame House with five rooms, two porches and a cellar; also, 
various outbuildings anda well, The land is rich, and favor- 
ably located for tillage. 
A gvod Farm of 450 acres, situated 8 miles, from town, 
with 183 acres in cultivation, many springs, and two Or- 
chards of 200 to 300 selected Peach and Apple trees, The 
improvements consist of alarge Brick House, having many 
excellent rooms, a kitchen and two cellars; also a good Barn, 
a Smoke House, a Stable. a Well, and many buildings fit for 
comfortand convenience- The soil is very rich. 
A Farm of 189 acres, situated 16 miles from town, and a 
few rods from a Mc Adamized road, with 60 acres in cul- 
ture, the rest well timbered. The buildings are a Frame 
House, with a hall and three rooms; a new Frame Barn 68 
by 30 feet, with a stable and a threshing floor; also mews 
and outbuildings. The soil is fertile and rolling. 
A fertile Earm of 161 acres, situated 15 miles from town, 
having 112acres in culture; a large Oorchard of Apple, 
with some Pear and Peach trees; a good Brick House with 
four rooms, two halls and a cellar; a Frame Barn 65 by 30 
feet;a Frame Cider Mill House, with a Press; an excellent 
Well anda Creek. ‘The Farm is in very good order; the 
soil is first rate, and favorably situated for tillage. 
A Farm of 255 acres, situated 30 miles from town, with 
70 acres in tillage; 3 acres of bearing Apple trees, several 
Springs,a Creek, a Well, a Log House, with three rooms, 
and other log buildings. ‘The landis good, and well situa- 
ted for a stock farm, 
A desirable Farm of 320 acres, situated 8 miles from 
town, upon both sides of a Mc Adamized road, having about 
one half in cultivation, the rest well timbered, Also a large 
Brick House 40 by 50 feet, with ten rooms, a hall and a cel- 
lar;a commodious Barn 45 by 60 feet, an extensive Stable, a 
Milk House, Corn Cribs, and other buildings, all frame; like- 
wise a large Orchard, a Frame House covering Cider Press; 
two hewed Log Houses, many Springs,a Creek anda Well, 
The land is good, eligibly situated for cultivation, and well 
calculated for a country seat. 
A handsome Country Seat, with 58 acres of land, situated 
4 miles from town upon a good road, having an excellent 
two story Brick House, containing seven rooms, a kitchen 
and a cellar; also a Cistern anda Smoke House, and other 
outbuildings; likewise a tenant’s House, a commodious new 
Frame Barn, a Stable, and an Orchard of 6 acres of choice 
Apple, Pear, Plam, Quince, and Cherry trees. There are 
10 acres of woodland; the rest is meadow and arable land.— 
The soil is rich; the A are new, and composed of the 
jal materials. 
ot acres in cultivation, situated 6 miles frou 
town, in a good and healthy neighborhood; calculated for x 
Seat. 
yee acres of land with several building spots, 7 miles 
from town upon a turnpike road. It is chiefly in timber. 
Twelve acres of land, with 8 cleared, 7 miles from town, 
upon a turpike road; ina healthyand populous region, 
A Farm of. 45 acres, situated 4 miles from town, with 40 
acres in culture, an Orchard of choice Apple and Peach 
trees, a small Frame House, a Frame Barn, a Well, several 
Springs and arun. The land is rich, 
Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS 
for sale. Also, several small tracts without buildings, a 
few miles from the city. 
Eligible HOUSES in various parts of the City, for sale. 
Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call for full informa- 
tion, which will be given gratis. If by letter, postage paid. 
. Capitalistscan obtain 10 per cent. interest upon mort: 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; or 6 per 
cent at 10 days sight. 
Persons desirous of receiving money from England Wales, 
Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, can have the 
cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment is ad- 
vised by the European Bankers. 
English and Eastern Bills of Exchange, Gold, and Bank 
of England notes bought and sold. : 
Farmers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their estates 
will incur no expense unless sales be effected. 
The views of poor Emigrants promoted without cost. 
Apply to THOMASEMERY, Estate 











character, shall cease to admire, as specimens of 


few, which will never die. It is a name for the 


of Cincinnati.— Cincinnati Daily News. . 


. The Taames Tonwet isso far executed as to extend} 


The design is to form a communication under the river. be- | 


BOOK AND PAPER STORE. 
Truman & Surrn, . 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, No, 150 Main, 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Cincinnati. 

Have a constant supply of Books in every department 
of Literature and Science, at reduced prices. 

Country Merchants, and all others wanting BOOKS 
AND STATIONARY, at wholesal2 and retail, are in- 
vited to call before purchasing elsewhere. 

School Books, in any variety and quantity, at Eustern 
prices. 

Bibles of different kinds, from large quarto to 32 mo., 
plain, and elegant. All the Biblical commentaries, in 
common use, also a common variety of Hymn Books. 
Miscellaneous Works, consisting of Travels, Histories, 
Biographies, Memoirs. 

New Publications, on every subject of interest, regu- 
larly received, immediately after publication. 

Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, 
Writing and Printing Paper, and Writing Ink, Wafers, 
Sealing Wax, and every article of STATIONARY. 

Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers, Boards Gold 
Leaf, and alt other Binding Materials 





STEAM SCOURING AND CLOTHES-DRESSING 
EMPORIUM. 


The subscriber continues to cairy on the Steam Scour- 
ing business, at his old stand on Walnut street, between 
3rd and 4th, and respectfully returns his thanks to the cit- 
izens of Cincinnati and vicinity, fortheir former patronage, 
and hopes by strict attention to the business to merit a con- 
tinuance of their favors. His mode of renovating is upon 
the most approved plan. He assures the public that he 
will extract all kinds of Grease, Pitch, Tar, Paint, Oil &c., 
and restore the cloth to its former appearance without in- 
jury, by meansof a composition that he uses expressly for 
that purpose,—Coat collars cleaned without altering their 
shape, and lost colors restored. 
Ladies habits, table-clothes and garments of all descrip- 
tions, done at the shortest notice, and in the best possible 
style. —This he promises to perform or no pay, 
CHARLES SATCHELL. 
Cincinnati, July 26, 1837, 80—tf. 
N. B. Gentlemen’s cast-off clothing bought. 


COOPER’S WARE MANUFACTORY. 


400 Barrel and Staff Churns, 

200 Nests T'ubs, 

100 dozen Wash Boards, 

1000 Wooden Bowls, 

Also—Measures, Baskets, &c. 
The Subscribers having now a good and extensive stocy 
ef the above articles of their manufacture on hand, offer to 
sll any quantity on time for good City paper, 

ALSO 





Tar, Hops, Brooms, Manilla Mats, 
100 Kegs Tar, 
30 Bales Hops, 
50 doz, Brooms, 
20 dozen Manilla Mats, superior article, with Groce- 
rise of every variety, Wholesale and Retail, 

EMERY & HOWELS, 
Main qetween 5th & 6th streets, Cincinnati. 
January 8th, 4s— 


AGENTS FOR PHILANTHROPIST. 


Epwarp Weep, Financial Agent, O. A. S. S. 


M. R. Roxinson, is hereby duly authorized to act as 
gent for the Philanthropist and collect Pledges, and Dona- 
tions for the Ohio A. S. Sociaty. 


Wm. Smith and Hiram Elmer are authorized to act as 

travelling agents for the Philanthropist, and are recommend- 

ed to the confidence of the public. Lecturers, employed by 
the O. A. S. S, and its auxiliaries, are also authorized to re- 
ceive subscriptions for the Philanthropist, 
OHIO, 

Daniel Osborn, Peru, Delaware co. 

Andrew Black, Wew Concord, Musk. co. 

A. A, Guthrie, Putnam, “ 

Merrick Starr, Mt. Pleasant, Jeff. co. 

Saml. Lewis, P.M., Harrisville. « 
Rev. John Walker, Wew Athens, Harrison co. 

Jos. A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark co. 

Saml. G. Meek, P.M., Goshen, Cler. co. 

C. B. Huber, Williamsburg. “ 

Davis Fuller, Hartford, Trumbull co. 

Geo, Hazlip, P.M., Gustavus. « 

C. G. Sutliff, Vernon. 

Riverius Bidwell, Kinsman. 
Rev, Sydney S, Brown, Fowler 

“ Chester Birge, Vienna. 

John Kirk, Youngstown. 

Jas, Adair, Poland. 

Dr. C. R. Fowler, Canfield. 
Ralph Hickox, Warren. 
Chas, Clapp, Ravenna, Portage co. 
Lewis Rice, Cleveland, Cuyahoga co. 
Ezekiel Folsom, O. City. oh 

Rev. John Monteith, Elyria, Lorain co. 

Thos, S. Graham. Clear Creek, Richland 
A. 8. Grimes, Mansfield. “ 
Alex. Alexander, Antrim, Guernsey co. 
John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. 
B. Reynolds, Felicity. es 

W. G. Gage, WVeville, 
Henry Wier, Lewis P. O. Brown co. 
Simeon Bearce, M. D. Decatur, “ 

J. B. Mahan, Sardinia, 

Rev. Jesse Lockhart, Russelville, 
Hiram Burnett, Winchester, Adams co. 

Rev. Dyer Burgess, West Union, “ 
Saml. C. McConnell, Wew Petersburg “ 
Adam Wilson, Greenfield, Highland co. 
Joseph A. Morton, Salem Congregation “ 
Jos, F. Garretson, Malaga, Monroe co. 
L. W. Knowlton, Utica, Licking co. 
Jno, C. Eastman, Washington Ct, House. 

Dr. M. C,. Williams, Camden, Preble co. s 
Artemas Day, Hibbardville, Athens co. 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 

Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville. 
N. Hays, Bainbridge, Ross co. 

Rev, Daniel Parker, Wew Richmond. 

« David C. Eastman, Bloomingburg. 

Dr, Jos, 8S. Waugh, Somersville, Butler co. f 

“ Jos. Templeton, Xenia, 

Daniel B. Evans, Ripley, 

Thomas P. Park, Lewis, Brown county. 
David Powell, Steubenville, 

Geo, H. Benham, Oderlin. 

F. D. Parish, Sandusky. 

Samuel Hall, Marietta, Col. 

Nathan Nettleton, Medina, 

Thonias Heaton, Wellsville. 
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tion slavery 7 
slave James, the Fact with a short Commentary, are worth 
more than the price of the Volume. 

which«wilhesen be completed, is not less intercsting than 


gether, 
political denunciations, ecclesiastical anathemas, veto mes- 
sages, and commercial interests, are powerlessto prevent them 


an unyielding grasp. € 
of anecdotes, dialogues, &c. contains the story of Mary 
French and Susan Easton, which children always read with 
intense interest, and which they will find it hard ever to 


drive from their minds, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


Or 
ANTI-SLAVERY WORSsS, 


For sale at the Anti-Slavery Depository, Cincinnati, 
JAY’S INQUIRY: 206 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 37 1-2 cts 
3 An iniquiry into the character and tendency of the ime. 
rican Colonization and American Anti-Slavery Socict; 
William Jay, of ae ae 
y, of Bedford, New York, son of the celeb 
John Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States, Thi a 
1s In two parts, The first contains copious at nis book 
the laws, besides hej Rear tagre s-en 
» bes yeing the best Manual, which is now fi 
sale, exhibiting the odious and redulsive character of Colo. 
nization. The second part unfolds the principles of anti- 
slavery societies, answers objections to ther d by histori 
cal facts and unanswerable rastencontag oe a aeaee- 
tion to theend in view, and ee acogcag Con sae 
" ¢ glorious consequences which 
mt follow from the adn "Te gives mach al 
’ » Domingo, anc : 
British Emancipation Act. Pena Pemnea te 

ARCHY MOORE, price $1 25, 

The slave; or Memoirs of Archy Moore, 
Second edition, revised by the author. 

As a mere literary work, this has scarcely an equal in the 
English language. It is remarkable for its perfection of style 
vividness of coloring, graphic delineations of character, od 
the resistless force with which it finds its way to the centre 
of the reader’s heart. 

It is valuable for the broad blaze of light, which it throws 
down into every corner of the horrid caverns of slavery. 
Without seeming to be aware of their existence, the author 
exhibits and shows up, the utter emptiness of nearly every 
objection against abolitionism. 

A Baptist minister of Massachusetts, who is a native of 
Virginia, declared its decriptions to be accurate in every par- 
ticular. A gentleman who was stopping at a town in New 
Hampshire, stated in presence of a large company, that h 

e ° = . ? e€ 
had resided in every slaveholding state, in the Union, and he 
pronounced this book a perfect picture of slavery. 

CHARLES BALL. 517 pp. $1 25, 

This is a story, told by himself of a Man who lived 40 
years in Marylnd, South Carolina and Georgia, as a slave 
under various masters, and was one year in thenavy, with 
Commodore Barney, during the late war, Containing an ac- 
count of the manners and usages of theplanters and slave- 
holders of the South, a description of the condition and treat- 
ment of the slaves, with observations upon the state of mor- 
als amongst the cotton planters, and the perils and sufferings 
of a fugitive slave, who twice escaped from the cotton coun- 
try. This isa work of thrilling interest, by some considered 
preferable to Archy Moore. . 

Every abolitionist should read both of the preceding works, 
if he would understand how slavery, like a heavy mill stone, 
not only crushes the man, but grinds and man gles every 
fibre of his heart, white its victim lingers out a living death, 

THOMPSON’S LECTURES AND DEBATES, 190. 
pp. 12mo, cloth. 50 

Lectures of George Thompson with a full report of the 
discussion between him and Mr, Borthwick, the pro slavery 
agent, held at the royal amphitheatre, Liverpool, (Eng.) and 
which continued for six evenings with unabated interest. 
The book is enriched by an exceedingly interesting preface 
of more than 30 pages, by Wm. L. Garrison, giving a brief 
account of Mr. Thompson’s labors. ‘The whole work gives 
us a vivid conception of the ease and completeness with: 
which Mr, ‘Thompson demolished the extended rampart of 
slavery, erected with great offortby the hired champion of 
the slaveho'ders, ‘The speech in which he cuts up coloniza- 
tion is worth the price of the book. 

GUSTAVUS VASSA, 294 pp. 12 mo. Cloth 62 1-2, 

The life of Obadah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, the Afri- 
can, written by himself. With two lithographic Prints. 

This is the life of a native African, of powerful intellect, 
who was ‘stolen out of his own land,’ lived as a slave in 
Pennsylvania, went several voyages to the West Indies, and 
to several ports in Europe, narrowly escaped death several 
times, and passed through a great variety of wonderful, 
scenes, which give his narrative an interest scarcely surpissed! 
by Robinson Cruse. 

MRS, CHILD’S APPEAL. 
1-2 cts. 

An Appeal in favor of that class of Americans called Afri 
cans. By Mrs. Child, Author of the Mother’s Book, Fruga 
Housewife, &c. Withtwo engravings. Second edition, re- 
vised by the author, 

This is an excellent work for those who have read little on 
the subject. It is very valuable for its historical information, 
interesting anecdotes, calm reasoning, and vivid exhibitions 
of the pernicious effects of Slavery, the safety of immediate 
emancipation, and our duties in relation tothe subject. 

ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. II. for 1836, 170 
pp. 12 mo. cloth, 31, 

This volume, besides its large number of anccdotes of 
American slavery,—illustrations of the humanity of Africo 
Americans,--and very valuable articles on mobs, has one 
number devoted to extracts from official papers from the 
West li-dies, and three numbers made up of very interesting 
answers to the following questions: ‘Could they takec are of 
“How can it be done?’ ‘Does the Bible sanc- 

The story of the Runaway, the History of the 


In one volume 





216 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 37 


themselves? 


The third volume 


the second. 

RIGHT AND WRONG IN BOSTON, No, 2. 90 pp. 
12 mo, neatly bound incloth. 25, 

This number is enriched with very affecting dialogdes with 
females who had escaped from slavery. It commends itself to 
the heart of every mother, wife and daughter inthe land. 
Its facts are valuable its style pure, its principles important, 
its appeals touching--in short it is in all respects worthy of 
its predecessor. 

EVILS AND CURE. 20 pp. 12 mo. 4, 

The Evils of Slavery and the Cure of Slavery—the first pro- 


ved by the opinions of Southerners, themselves, the last 
shown by historical evidence. 


By Mrs, Child. 


This isan excellent tract for distribution. The first half 


is made up of the testimony of slaveholders, (such as Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, Randolph, Clay, and others)to the horrors of 


lavery. The second part consists of historical facts showing 


the glorious results of immediate emancipation. 


SLAVES FRIEND, VOL. I. 236 pp. small 16 mo. cloth, 
The first twelve numbers of the Slave’s Friend, bound to- 
These little books are of irresistable power,—Mobs, 


rom fastening upon the minds and hearts of childrcn, with 
This volume among a great variety 


It has 29 pictures. 
SLAVES FRIEND, VOL, II. 240 pp. small 16 mo. 


cloth. 25. 


This volume, besides its great variety of shortand exceed 


Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 
Henry Harris, Ashtabula. 
C. R. Hamline, Hudson. 
F. F. Fenn, Tallmadge, 


Robert Hannna, Cadiz, 
INDIANA, 


Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 
Dr, James Ritchey, Franklin 
Wm. Beard, Liberty. 

ILLINOIS, 


J. Brown, Jerseyville, 
Willard Keys, Quincy, 


Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville, 
Rev. Robert Stewart, Canton, 

P. B, Whipple, Alton, 

Rev, James H, Dickey, Hennepin. 
L. M. Ransom, Springfield. 
Wm, Keys, Quincy, 

Peter Vanarsdale, Carrollion. 


Mr. Grosvenor, Pekin, 

Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon. 

J. M. Buchanan, Carlinville, 
Joshua Tucker, Chester, 

B. B, Hamilton, Otter Creek. 


A. B. Campbell, Galena, 
Aaron Russell, Peoria, 
Wm. Holyoke, Galesburg. 


MICHIGAN, 


Henry Disbrow, Monroe. 
Rev, John Dudley, Flint River. 
E. V. Carter, St. Clair. 


RHODE ISLAND, 
Josiah Cady, Providence. 
NEW YORK, 


S. Lightbody, Utica. 
Rev. C. B. McKee, Rochester.. 
Aaron L, Lindsley, Troy, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Rev. H. C. Howells, Pittsburgh. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





ond Money Agent, Fourth st. East of Main, 


I. Southard, Boston. 


O. Wetmore, Cuyahoga Falls 
Raphael Marshall, Painesville. 


George McMillan, Logansport. 


Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg. 


James Morrow, South Hanover. 


John Lincoln, Cambridge City. 


Dr. Thomas A. Brown, Carrollton, 


Alexander McFarren, Detroit. 


B. G. Walker, Grand Rapids. 


R. G. Williams, Vew York City. 


Benjamin S, Jones, Philadelphia, » 


Elizur M. Leonard, Jl, Miss. Institute. 
Porcius J. Leach, Vermilfonville, 


Rev, Romulus Barnes, Washington, 


Fred. Collins, Columbus, (Adams co.) 
Daniel Converse, Esq. Waterloo, Monree co. 


ingly interesting articles, contains an account of the formation 
of a Juvenile Anti-Slavery Society, with their Constitu- 
tion, &c. The story of the Travelling Fireman, Little Mary, 
Jack the Preacher, Little Harriet, &c. render this volume very 
attractive. , ; 

It has 25 superior engravings. 
published evey year. 

ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. I. 174 pp. 12 mo. 
cloth. 3{. 

This is made up of the monthly Records, for 1835. _ It is 
full of well authenticated facts and cogent arguments. With 
eleven engravings. The story of the Generous Planter, the 
statistical and other facts from the West Indies, give it a great 
value. The articles are all short, pithy, and to the point, 

THE FOUNTAIN, Little. Quarto plain, 19, gilt, 25. 

A collection of passages of Scripture for every day in the 
year, together with an appropriate selection from some of the. 
most popular writers in the English language. Compiled 
by Mrs, Child, and worthy the compiler, 

VIGILANCE COMM.TTEE. 84 pp. 8 vo. 

The first Annual Report of the New York Committee of 
Vigilance, for the year 1837, together with important facts 
relative to their proceedings. ‘The cause that I knew not 
I searched out.—Yea, I break the jaws of the wicked, and 
plucked the spoil out of his teeth.” ‘Go and do thou like~ 
wise,’ The facts here stated, should be written with a pen of. 
iron and the point of a diamond, that the heavens may be 
astonished,’ and the inhabitants of the land become ‘horribly. 
afraid, 

CRANDALL’S TRIAL. 62 pp. octavo, 12 1-2., 

The Trial of Reuben Crandall, M. D, charged with pub- 
lishing seditious libels, by circulating the publications of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, Before the Circuit Court 
for the District of Columbia, held at Washington April 1836, 
occupying the Court ten days. 

All those who would like to know the rapid strides which 
the genius of despotism is making over the bleeding liberties 
of the north should ponder well the disclosures of this book. 

GODWIN ON SLAVERY. 258 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 50, 

Lectures on Slavery, by Rev, Benjamin Godwin, D. D. 

The writer of this is well known by his work on atheism, 
which has been very extensively and justly admired, for its 
cogent arguments, copious information, pure style and amiable 
temper. His work on slavery is remarkable for its clear and 
methodical arrangements, its glowing eloquence, and its abun- 
dance of facts. It has been said by some who have read it 
that it has all the enthusiasm and romance of a novel, and 
produces the same_ intense interest with a highly wrought 
work of fiction, besides having the advantage of its being a 
description of scenes in real life, instead of being a mere fancy 
sketch. F 
Let no one imagine that this work is not worthy of circu- 
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coined-in a British mint. 


lation here, because it was first published ‘n Great Britain. 
This would be as absurd, as to reject Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, 
or the Pilgrim’s Progress. Gold is gold though it may be 
This edition contains many 


notes, 





The foregoing descriptions, are copied from the Liberator. 





